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And Joſeph faid unto his brethren, I am Joſeph; 

E Ooth my father yet live? And his brethren 
could not anſwer him : for they were troubled 
at his preſence. And Joſeph ſaid unto his 
brethren, Come near to me, I pray you; and 
they came near; and he ſaid: I am ſoſeph.— 
your brother—whom ye ſold into Ægypt. 


Gen. xlv, 3, 4. 
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HE teacher of religion muſt, like 

all other teachers, apply himſelf to 

the wants of his hearers and diſciples. He 
muſt diſcourſe to them in that language 
which is moſt intelligible to them; muſt 
rectify ſuch of their opinions, as ſtand moſt 
in need of it; and rouſe them from ſuch 
faults as moſt frequently and moſt eafily 
gain the aſcendancy over them, And when 
it happens that more is thought and ſpoken 
of certain matters than uſual, and this in 
words or expreſſions, the ſignification where- 
of is yet fluEtuating and unſettled, he muſt 
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not let it eſcape his attention, nor exclude 
it from his diſcourſes and exhortations, 
whenever the ſubject is of the moral kind, 
and has or may have. an influence on the 
conduct and the happinels of his hearers. 
Accordingly, Sirs, I take this to be the caſe 
with Senſibility; of which we hear a great 
deal at preſent, and yet is a word much 
oftener uſed than rightly underſtood. And, 
as this 15 a matter which may produce 
much good and much harm, occaſion much 
happineſs and much miſery, I think I ftand 


in need of no farther excuſe if I make an 


attempt to admoniſh you on this matter, 
and to caution you againſt the abuſe of it. 


In this defign I have read to you a paſ- 
ſage from the hiſtory of Joſeph, wherein 
his character is depicted as abounding in 
ſenſibility. The ſtrongeſt ſentiments of 


love, and tenderneſs, the nobleſt generofity, 
ſo overwhelm his ſoul, that he breaks out 
into o team, when he declares himſelf to his 

brethren, 
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brethren. All the eminence and ſove- 
reignty with which he was inveſted, as the 
deliverer of ZEgypt, and the viceroy of its 
king, could neither ſuppreſs nor weaken in 
him the warmeſt emotions of filial and 
fraternal love, nor prevent the natural de- 
monſtrations of them. He felt the pure 
and innocent delight a man enjoys in the 
boſom of his family, the uncommon hap- 
pineſs of finding loſt friends again, and 
the ſtil] greater felicity of forgi-ing the 
injurious, of comforting the afflicted, and 
of reſtoring the diſpirited to their former 
vigour. And he preferred this pleaſure, 
and this happineſs, to all the ſple ndour and 
all the luxuries afforded him by his preſent 
elevated condition. I am Joſeph, your 
brother. Doth my father yet live ? Came 
near to me. Now, be not grieved; nor 
think that I am angry. God hath braught 
this to paſs. It is he that hath done it all. 
Oh happy me, that I am able to preſerve 
and provide for you, and yaurs!” Wha 
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can here miſtake the language of the heart, 
the moſt generous, the moſt ſentimental 
heart ! | 


. But we are not to ſtop here. Our de- 
ſign is to conſider the matter itſelf in all 
its latitude ; and, as far as may.be done in 
ſuch a diſcourſe, ſet it in a proper light. 
In this view we ſhall have three queſtions 
to diſculs, | 


The firſt is, What is ſenfibility ? 


The ſecond, What is true, generous, 
and laudable ſenfibility? And 


The third, What is falſe and blameable 
ſenfibility ? 


For acquiring a juſt idea of ſenſibility, 
we muſt take care not to confound it with 
ſenſitiveneſs, or fimply take them for one 


and the ſame, When we are cafily af. 
fected 
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feed by the things we ſee, and hear, and 
feel ; or by the repreſentations we form to 
ourſelves of ablenr, viſible, ſpiritual ſub- 
jects; or by the images which our imagi- 
nation or inventive faculty holds up to us, 
of mere poſſibilities or ot actual exiſt- 
ences; when the agreeable or diſagreeable 
impreſſions which either of them make 
upon us fink deep, and eaſily and ſuddenly 
ſeize upon our whole ſenſitive faculty, 
eaſily and ſuddenly move us to joy or to 
ſorrow, to weeping or to laughter, to love 
or to hatred, to zeal or to anger, to tranſ- 
ports of delight, or to the pungency of 
affliction ; we are then acutely ſenſitive: 
and, when this ſenſitiveneſs is ennobled and 
exalted; when it chiefly diſplays itſelf in 
regard to moral objects, to more refined 
beauties, and to ſublimer pleaſures ; when 
it ſharpens our ſentiments of what is right 
and wrong, good and bad, becoming and 
unbecoming, generous and Ungenerous z 
and makes us readily obſerve and acutely 
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feel this difference in ſuch things, perſons, 
actions, and events, wherein the generality 
of mankind perceive and feel nothing, — 
then are we ſenſible. A few antithetical 
exemplifications will ſet this matter in a 
more perſpicuous light, The merely ſen- 
fitive man is rather moved by the ſurface 
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and the exterior of things; the man of 


ſenſibility more by their intrinfic qualities 
and real excellency. The former is in par- 
ticular eafily moved to diſpleaſure and to 
anger ; the other 1s adapted to all, and 


chiefly the gentler, nobler kinds of fenti- 


ments. The former is more agitated by 
ſtrong and violent impreſſions; the latter 
more touched and affected by the milder 
and more gentle. The former is more 
ſenſible to the grand, the extraordinary, 
and the ſtriking ; the latter, more to the 
fine, the noble, the unobſerved and de- 
ſpiſed beautiful and good. The ſenſitive 
man is irritated at the injury he receives or 
is offered; the man of ſenſibility is troubled 

like- 
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likewiſe on account of the injury his ene- 


my is doing to himſelf, and the affliftion 
he is preparing for himſelf, ſooner or later 
to undergo, The ſenſitive man is more 
frequently moved to compaſſion by the 
loud complaints and the copious tears of 
the unhappy ; the man of ſenfibility is alſo 
affected by the filent expreſſions of the 
pain, the troubles, and the want which he 
intereſts himſelf in, in regard of every 
creature, The ſenfitive man loves rather 
gay and noiſy pleaſures and diverſions; the 
man of fenfibility ſeeks moſt the charms 
of quiet, domeſtic, gentle joys. The ſen- 
ſitive man rejoices in the good actions of 
the philanthropiſt and the patriot ; the man 
of ſenſibility is likewiſe delighted in the 
tears that ſtand in the eyes of the child, 
when he hears of noble deeds, which he 
wiſhes to have done himſelf. The ſenſitive 
man is full of feeling towards whatever 
has a viſible and intimate influence on him- 
ſelf and his; the man of ſenfibility is alſo 
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moved by the remoter and more hidden 
conſequences of things; and nothing is 
totally forcign to him, nothing indifferent, 
that relates to any living being capable of 
feeling and of happineſs. In ſhort, ſenſi- 
bility is enlarged, refined and generous 
ſenſation; it is either a higher degree, a 
peculiar direction or diſpot:tion, or a nobler 
uſe and exhibition of it. 


Now, if ſenſation be of itſelf a true and 
honourable prerogative of man, then ſen— 
fibility muſt be as much ſo and more. But, 
as the former may be ſometimes rightly 
employed, ſometimes abuſed, and there- 
fore ſometimes uſeful, and at others hurt- 
ful, to mankind, fo likewiſe it fares with 
the latter. "There is a real and a falſe, a 
laudable and a blameable, an innocent and 
a dangerous ſenſihility. Let us fee wherein 
they both conſiſt, and whereby they may 
be diicriminated from each other. 


Our 


SENSIBILITY. II 


Our. ſenſibility is, in the firſt place, of 


the right kind, it is generous and re- 
ſpectable, when directed to the beſt and 
nobleſt objects. There are undoubtedly 
certain objects that cannot make too ſtrong 
an impreſſion on us, which cannot too 
much affect us, which we cannot too deep- 
ly feel: and theſe are God, truth, inno- 
cence, virtue, human perfection, and hap- 
pineſs; all that is beautiful, and great, and 
good, and honourable and amiable, and 


remaineth for ever. Therefore, if thou 


never thinkeſt, O man! upon thy God, 
without the ' higheſt reverence and filial 
love, as thy Creator and Father; if thou 
never conſidereſt his works without a chear- 
ful admiration, a genial enlargement of thy 
heart, and a lively ſenſe of the traces of 
his wiſdom, and goodnets in the ſmaller as 
well as the larger parts of his creation ; if 
never without tran{port, thou lifteſt up 
thine eyes to his :nagnificent heavens, or 
beholdeſt the humberleſs beauties of the 

| earth, 
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earth, which he bath appointed for thy 
dwelling; if, not without inward delight, 
thou enjoyeſt his benefactions and bleffings, 
or reflecteſt on his bounty and love; if, when 
thou ſeeſt thy fellow-creatures, thy brethren, 
and walkeft and con verſeſt with them, thou 
art not without a real intereſt in them; if 
chou art not deſtitute of inward ſatisfaction 
when thou art the witneſs of a good and 
generous deed, or obſerveſt the conqueſt of 
truth over error, and of virtue over vice; 
nor ſeeſt the triumph of unrighteouſnefs 
and iniquity without emotion, nor tyranny 
of any kind without the livelieſt diſpleaſure, 
nor ſuffering or corrupted innocence with- 
out deep concern; nor the perverſeneſs and 
miſery of thy fellow-creatures without ac- 
tual forrow; if, when thou heareſt the 
voice of nature, of truth, and of noble 
fimplicity, thou art not without pleaſure 
and delight, ar the cry of the indigent nor 
without hearty compaſſion, the fiphs of the 
deſtitute and aflicted not without pain and 

| | grief d 
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grief ; in ſhort, when thou performeſt every 
act of private and public worſhip with a 
heart fuil of ſentiment, prayeſt with real 
ardour, feeleſt the whole value and the 
whole dignity of thy connection with God 
and with his ſon Jeſus Chriſt, art warmed 
and penetrated with love towards Jetus 
Chrilt, and thy devotions are replete with 
comforts and bleſſings which thy heart can 
ſcarcely contain; then is thy ſenſibility 
directed to objects and placed upon objcfts 
that are worthy of it; then is it of the 
nobleſt kind, then does it turn to thy 
higheſt advantage, and is the ſource ot 
perfection and happinels to thyſelt and to 
others, for the prefent and the future world. 


Our fenftbality is, farther, of the proper 
Kind ; it 1s blamelefs, and a real advantage 
to man, when conſtantly under the domi- 
nion and guidance of reaſon. Sentiment, 
and therefore likewiſe ſenfibility, cannot be 
a fafe direction to us on all oodafions. It is 

: apt 
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apt to bias us too eafily and too violently 
for or againſt a matter or a perſon ; fre- 
quently moves us too much where we ought 
to be firm and immoveable; it renders us 
too often, from indulgence and favour, to 
be lenient towards one unjuſt perſon, and 
too ſevere againſt another; too often makes 
us tender towards the diſtreſſed from com- 
paſſion, and hard againſt the ſucceſsful, 
It judges too frequently with partiality ; 
abides too obſtinately by the firſt im- 
preſſions made upon the heart; it allows 
itſelf to be cheated by the appearances of 
beautiful and good, by impoſing pretences, 
by moving words and geſtures. And, be- 
ſides, how many men are there wha regard 
this reſpectable quality as weakneſs, and 
treat it accordingly, and are expert in 
taking advantage of it by a thouſand dif- 
ferent means, and making it ferve their 
dithoneſt purpoſes! How neceſſary is it, 
then, that it ſhould be conſtantly under 
the controul of reaſon, that it ſhould have a 

clear 
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clear well- regulated underſtanding for its 
guide, if it would not be continually falling 
into error, it we would have it not more 
hurtful than profitable to ourlelves and to 
others! How many perſons of ſenfibility 
have thereby brought miſery on themſelves 
and others, or plunged themſelves into no 
ſmall ſtraights and difficultics, by not 
hearkening to the admonitions and remon- 
ſtrances of this conductor, and diſcarding 
reaſon with contempt as being too cold, too 
tedious, too intereſted a counſellor and 
guide! No; this mult be the ruler of our 
ſoul, the director of our conduct; to this 
end the Creator hath beſtowed it upon us, 
and it is the true, the great prerogative of 
man, as a rational creature. It is this that 
muſt diſcriminate ſemblance from truth, 


that muſt teach us to ſacrifice even our beſt 


deſires to the performance of duty, to act, 
not according to fortuitous and extrava- 
gant ſentiments, but upon firm and im- 
mutable principles, and to controul and 

govern 
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govern ourſelves, though the conflict co 
never ſo much to our heart. Happy the 
man, who is thus taught of reaſon ; whoſe 
eſſential character is compoſed of light and 
warmth, whoſe underſtanding is as en- 
lightened as his heart is ſenſible L | 


In ſhort, our ſenſibility is of the proper 
kind, it is innocent and reſpectable, when 
it renders us active in doing good, when it 
incites to the beſt and moſt generous actions. 
To feel, to feel acutely, and not properly 
to manage our feelings, in general betrays 
weakneſs and effeminacy. To be ſenſible 
to goodneſs, and yet not perform that good, 
when we can and ought, is inconſiſtency 
and hypocriſy. To be ſatisfied with h-ving 
good ſentiments, inſtead of doing good ac- 
tions, is impoſture and ſelf-deceit. The 
feweſt emotions we have are ultimate ob- 
jects; the generality are and muſt be no 
more than means, inducements, and incite- 
ments, to put us upon action, and to faci- 
litate 
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litate the application and exertion of our 
faculties, and to aſſiſt us in the overcoming 
of many difficulties and dangers. V hat 
is the moſt enraptured admiration of the 
beautiful and the good, if it do not ro:ie 
us to the imitation of it? What is the 
molt pungent compaſſion, if it do not ex- 
cite us to actual and immediate relief? 
What is the moſt extreme diſpleaſure, the 
moſt ardent zeal, when it does not carry 
us to the prevention of injuſtice, to the 
defence of the oppreſſed, to a ſtedfaſt ſup- 
port of the cauſe of truth, and to add 
courage and ſtrength to the innocent? Of 
what uſe are ſighs, and tears, and lamenta- 
tions, if, when we ought to be acting and 
working, aſſiſting others by counſel or 
deeds, they leave us irreſolute and motion- 
leſs? What is the moſt paſſionate and 
hearty affection, unleſs it ſhew itſelf by 
actions? No; if we would have our fen- 
bility of the proper kind, forwarded and 
improved by virtue, then we muſt not fo 

Vor. II. C far 
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far ſurrender ourſelves up to it, as to let 
it exhauſt our faculties, and deprive us of 
the power to act. No; it muſt much 
rather impel us by an irreſiſtible force to 
all good and generous atchievements ; and 
put away all confiderations which might 
withhold us from them; ſecure us from 
any hurtful delay; overcome every diſpoſi- 
tion to {floth and caſe; fortify us againſt 
every dread of difficulty and danger; and 
prompt us to well doing with as much zeal, 
as we have dceply felt the propriety of it; 
and the more active it renders us in theſe 
reſpects, the more reſpectable and honour- 
able it is. 


And this, Sirs, this is real, irreproach— 
able, virtuous fenfibility 3 which no man, 
who has a right turn of mind, and whoſe 
heart 1s not totally hardened, will venture 
ro blame or to deſpiſe ; which every man, 
who knows the value of things, muſt revere 
as a precious gift of the Moſt High, as a 
| real 
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real prerogative of min. The caſe is quite 
otherwiſe with falſe ſenfibility. We need 
only to examine it a little for diſcovering 
it to be blameable and hurtful. 


Senſibility is, in the firſt place, falſe, 
and blameable, when it is not natural, but 
forced; when a man expreſſes and pretends 
to feelings which he has not, or ſtrives to 
appear to have them in a fac higher degree 
than he actually has: thus playing the 
part of a deſperate, a perfectly inconſolable 
man, when he is only moderately troubled 
and grieved ; or falſely pretending to enjoy 
a heavenly tranſport and rapturous delight, 
when he only receives an ord:nary pleaſure 
and a calm ſatisfaction in any particular 
thing. Nay, our ſenſations do not always 
depend upon ourſelves, are not always in 
our power ; no man, in every inſtant of his 
life, and in every temperament of his body, 
is alike capable of the ſame degree of ſen- 
ſibility; neither mind nor body is always 
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able to endure an equally ſtrong tenſion 


and vibration: ſo that none need be 


aſhamed either of a deficiency of theſe 
ſtronger ſenſations, or of the accidental re- 
laxation of them. Indeed, he that is al- 
ways inſenſible, always unfeeling, whom: 
nothing can move, is in no defirable con- 
dition; and is criminal, it he has brought 
himſelf into it by folly and vice: yet like- 
wiſe the moſt ſenſible man is not always 
alike conſtituted ; and the greateſt wonders 
of the works of nature do not always 
ſtrike his view in the ſame manner; even 
upon the tendereſt heart, repreſentations of 
the indigence and miſery of a feilow- 
creature do not always make the ſame im- 
preſſion. VV hoever but approves the true, 
the beautitul, the good, and docs that 
which he reckons his duty, need never be 
grieved if he perform it at times, as it 
were, though readily and cheartully, yet 
without any remarkably ſtrong ſenſation, 
with ſedateneſs and diligence, Whereas 

he 
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he that will exhibit the ſame ſenſations in 
every event, and is reſolved to feel in one 
circumſtance in the ſame manner and de- 
gree as in another, for the ſake of being 
reckoned a man of extraordinary ſenſibi- 
lity, among thoſe with whom he is inti- 
mately connected by a uniformity of ſenti- 
ments and purſuits, muſt frequently a& 
the hypocrite, muſt often lie, muſt often 
ſpeak and a& in an unnatural manner : 
and no kind of difimulation and conſtraint 
more eafily betrays itſelf, none makes a 
more diſagreeable impreſſion on thoſe that 
{ee it and hear it, than this. Senſations 
totally incompatible will frequently be ex- 
Hibited at the ſame time; frequently the 
aid of the moſt contradictory geſtures and 
motions of the body will be called in; fre- 
quently all the energetical and moving ex- 
preſhons of language will be heaped on 
one another without judgement or choice; 
and many performances of this nature end 
in the ſneers and derifion of the ſpectators. 

C3 Farther, 
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Farther, ſenſibility is falſe and blameable, 
when it is overſtrained or exceſſive; when 
it is diiproportionate to the value of the 
object; when it is more diſplayed in trifles 
than in matters of importance. Many will 
hear the account of the demolition of a 
whole city by the horrors of an earthquake, 
of a fleet daſhed to pieces upon rocks, of 
an army deſtroyed by fire and ſword, with 
all the indifferency imaginable, who can 
ſhed tears over a comparatively infignificant 
creature of the claſſes of plants or animals. 
On numbers, a whole life ſpent in toil- 
ſome, virtuous actions, but performed in 
ſilence, without any rumour or report, 
makes no impreſſion, who will fall into 
tranſports and extaſy at an act of humanity 
or beneficence, accidenally perhaps per- 
formed by another, but done with great 
Mow, and diſplayed with much oſtentation. 
Many are ſcarcely moved, or even not at 
all, by indications of courage, fortitude of 
mind, reſolution, invincible patience and 

firm» 
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firmneſs; while, at any thing that ſhews 
tenderneſs or love, even though it be not 
perfectly innocent, they find reaſon to be 
moved in the higheſt degree, The man of 
ſenſibility, in the beſt and nobleſt ſenſe of 
the word, finds indeed matter for his ſenfi- 
bility to work upon in a thouſand events 
and ſubjects, where others would be abſo- 
lutely cold, which in their eyes would be 
inſignificant trifles; and it deſerves no re- 
proach when a flower or a little inſe& 
moves him, when he obſerves any expreſ- 
fion of exultation or ſuffering in any ſenſi- 
tive creature, that he 1s affected by it, and 
partakes of it all with a ſentimental heart : 
but he does not theretore overlook great 
and important cencernments, is not cold 
towards them, takes ſtill more intereſt 
in them, will be ſtill more ſtrongly at- 
fected by them, does not fall into the 
ridiculous, but conſtantly preſerves the 
dignity of a thinking, rational, and ſelt- 
poſſeſſing man; and this it is that {hews 
| C 4 his 
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his way of thinking and feeling to be no 
artificial ſentimentality, but true and ge- 
nerous ſenſibility. 


Senſibility is, in the third place, illegi- 
timatg and blameable, when it is hurttul 
or dangerous to ourſelves and others ; hin- 
ders us in our actual duties, or renders the 
performance of them diſagreeable and dif- 
ficult; when it deprives us of the defire 
and the ability to do what is right and good. 
He that ſuffers himſelf to be moved and 
overcome by the expreſſion ot violent pain, 
by the fight of ſufferings and miſery, as 
to be put beſide himſelf, to loſe his power 
of reflection and preſence of mind, and ren- 
ders himſelt incapable of attending to the 
means, and to the application of the means 
by which pain may be eafed, thoſe ſuffer- 
ings mitigated, that mifery removed or 
aſſuaged; he that weeps and laments, 
where he ought and may relieve ; his ſen- 
fibility is hurtful and reproachable; and, 

though 
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though it be never ſo natural, is the fick- 
neſs of the ſoul, and the infirmity of the 
mind, which can never acquire the man 
any praiſe, which he ought not to cheriſh 
and maintain, but ſhould labour to guard 
himſelf againſt, with all poſſible care. 


Senſibility is, again, hurtful, and conſe- 
quently criminal, when it renders us neg- 
ligent in our behaviour towards others, 
and forgetful of the duties we owe them; 
when it deprives us of the reliſh for our 
ordinary affairs, takes us off from the pro- 
ſecution of them, or tempts us to ſloth, 
and to regard them with diſlike and aver- 
ſion. It is therefore hurtful, when a miſ- 
treſs of a family allows it to be a hindrance 
ro her in the careful attendance on her 
domeſtic employment, in the maintenance 
of regularity and order in all the parts of 
it, in her diligent endeavours to promote 
the welfare and ſatisfaction of her family, 
in her attention to ſmall things as well as 


ro 
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to great; when ſhe chuſes rather to indulge 
her ſenfibility in reading, or in converſing 
with ſentimental acquaintances, than addict 
herſelf to domeſtic and ceconomical at- 
tairs ; or will only extend her influence and 
inſpection in general over the whole, as it 
rhat could ſubſiſt without its parts, and the 
greater without the leſs. | 


Senſibility is hurtful and criminal, when 
the young man, or the man of buſineſs, is 
mduced by 1t to think the concerns of his 
trade or vocation unworthy of him, and 
which perhaps are not very elegant and 
um portant in themſelves, or not highly en- 
tertaming, and thereupon to deſpiſe and 
neglect them, and to imagine that he de- 
grades himſelf by paying attention to them, 


and by doing only ſuch things as a thou- 
ſand others of leſs delicate ſentiments, and 
of a leſs clevated mind, can perform as well 
as he. Ir is hurtful, when the diſciple of 
wiſdom is ſeduced by this propenfity of 

his 
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his heart to neglect the due cultivation of 
his underftanding and reaſon, and to refuſe 
himſelf to ferious and dry ſtudies, though 
of the higheſt importance for acquiring 
the knowledge and the ſciences, which are 
incliſpenſably neceſſary to his future pro- 
feſſion or ſtation in lite. 


Senſibility is hurtful and criminal when 
it leads a man to refrain from aſſociating 
with others, from the duties of converſa- 
tion, company, friendly eſteem and love, 
becaule they are not fo ſentimental as him- 
ſelf; nature having probably formed them 
of groſſer materials, or addicted them more 
to cool and temperate reflection, given 
them more conſideration, and diſpoſed them 
more to action than to ſentiment. 


Laſtly, ſenſibility is hurtful and dan- 
gerous, when it induces us, by its inſpira- 
tions and impulſes, to dream of a world, 


and to live and float in a world, which has 
hardly 


— — 
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hardly any thing in common with the actual 
ſtate of things, which exiſts only in our 
imagination, or in certain poems and works 
of fancy; when we are ſeduced, by ſuch 
reprelentations and images, to look for 
perfection in others, and to expect matters 
from them, which are either never, or 
very rarely, to be found; and then to 
trouble and afflict ourfelves at this natural 
defect, and to keep ourſelves at a diſtance 
from them, as if we were eſſential ſufferers 
by them. How many has this kept from 
mak ing the moſt ſuitable and moſt advan- 
tagcous connections! how many has it 
forced to paſs their days in a late of celt- 
bacy! how many have thereby become 
bad hufbands, ſelfiſh, and auſtere, compa- 
ions hard to be pleaſed, and downright 
milanthropiſts! No; the wile man fees, 
accepts, and uſes the things of this world 
As they are, and looks for no angels among 
mankind, no paradiſe upon the ea:th, no 
perfect virtue among trail and finful crea- 
1 tures, 
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tures, no perfection there, where it is not 
to be found. 

No; in all theſe cafes where we have 
pronounced ſenſibility to be hurtful and 
criminal, we facrifice obligations to plea- 
fure ; render ourſelves indiſpoſed and unfit 
for the performance of our duty; perform 
it negligently ; deftroy the harmony and 
welfare of focial life; act againſt the de- 
figns of God and our own nature, by which 
we are ordained, not only to feel, but alſo 
to think, and, ſtill more, to act; we ener- 
vate our taſte and our heart; weaken our 
faculties; become faſtidious in the en;oy- 
ment of the beautitul and the good , ſel- 
dom ſatisfied with what is and what has 
been; and prepare for ourſelves and others 
a thouſand ſufterings and a thouland woes, 
from which the man in contrary caſcs 
would be ablolutely free. 


Guard 
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Guard yourſelves, therefore, Sirs, from 
this falſe, exceſſive, and hurtful ſenfibility. 
Let moderation and prudence be the guides 
of your heart. And, as you are chriftians, 
in this reſpect look likewiſe to Jeſus, your 
conductor and chief, the pattern of all 
human perfection. How full of feeling 
was his heart; and how generous, how 
bufied, was his ſenfibility ; how fruitful in 
good works! Whoſe ſoul was ever fo 
thoroughly imbued with love towards God 
and man, with the love of truth and virtue, 
as his! What harmony of mind and hearr, 
of words and works! He lamented over 
the people; he compaſſionated their ſpiri- 
tual and perſonal wants; but at the ſame 
time he gave them effectual relief; he 
filled and inſtructed them. He wept when 
he ſaw his friend Lazarus in the grave; 
but he awakened him from the dead. He 
felt and ſuffered the ſickneſs and pains of 
the wretched, and healed them. He ca- 

reſſed 
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reſſed the little children that they brought 
unto him, and gave them his prayers. He 
viewed the young man who wanted to fol- 
low him, with affection and love, though 
his wiſhes were not brought to effect. He 
ſhed tears over Jeruſalem, while it was 
watching his moticns with a murderous 
intent. He prayed for pardon for his tor- 
mentors; and forgot himſelf whenever he 
had an opportunity of ſerving and helping 
others. And what a concern he took in 
the welfare of his relations in the moſt ca- 
lamitous moment of his life! © Behold,” 
ſaid he from the croſs to his favourite 
diſciple, © Behold thy mother!” And to 
Mary, © Behold thy ton !”'—But how active 
was his whole lite in all theſe reſpects! 
How unremitted his zeal in righteouſneſs 
and beneficence, in finiſhing the work that 
was given him to do! How clear and un- 
clouded his intellect! How impartial his 
judgement ! How unſhaken his fortitude ! 
How 
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How juſt and ſolid his principles! How 
great his indulgence to his, diſciples and 
ſcholars, who were ſo much leſs ſenſible 
than he; who ſeemed at times almoſt to- 
tally void of feeling! How manly, in 
ſhort, was his whole diſcourſe, and his 
whole behaviour! How far from all con- 
ſtraint, all artifice, and all oftentation ! 
How adapted to his character, his voca- 
tion, and to temporary circumſtances ! 
What noiſeleſs and tranquil dignity he diſ- 
played, in all he uttered, and in all he 
did! 


Oh imitate him likewiſe in this, all ye 
who have the happineſs and the honour to 
be his confeſſors. Strive after the per- 
fection of your nature with all the facul- 
ties of your ſoul. Attend to your under- 
ſtanding as well as to your heart. Culti- 
vate it with no leſs care. Learn to think 
juſtly as well as to feel forcibly, Let 

your 
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your reaſon and your ſenfibility go hand 
in hand along the path of lite, Let this 
be governed and directed by that, and 
that be encouraged and animated by this, 
Thus, you will neither be deficient in light, 
for avoiding all deviation and error ; nor 
in warmth and force, for puriuing the right 
way, reſolute and indefatigable. 
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Wiſdom is better than rubies; and all the 
things that may be defired are not to be 
compared to it. 

Prov. viii. 11. 


1 1 


O deſpiſe virtue, and not to prize it 
enough, are two very different mat- 

ters. The former is a fault, of which 
only a few are capable; the latter is a 
failing, of which great numbers of perſons 
render themſelves guilty. Virtue, Sirs, is 
of ſo harmleſs, ſo venerable, and fo capti— 
vating an aſpect; ſhe leaves us ſo little to 
fear, and allows us to hope for fo much 
from thoſe with whom we perceive her, 
and by whom we fee her act and operate ; 
her ſentiments and her conduct are fo juſt, 
D 3 o 
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ſo harmonious, ſo natural, and fimple ; her 
connection with our happineſs, and with 
the welfare of the whole community, is in 
moſt caſes, at leaſt in many, ſo apparent; 
ſhe is frequently ſo indiſpenſably neceſſary, 
is conſtantly ſo beautiful, holds out ſo much 
indulgence and patience to the frail and 
feeble; that neither perſpicacity, nor eru- 
dition, nor habitual reflection, nor a higher 
degree of perſonal perfection, are requi- 
fite for allowing her a certain value, for 
acknowledging her to be ſomething good 
and reſpectable, and for ſhewing her more 
or leſs efteem. The wiſe and the ignorant, 
the good and the bad, the virtuous and 
the vicious, the conſiderate man and the 
thoughtleſs youth, are all of one accord in 
this general judgement on the value of 
virtue; and none will venture, unleſs he 
be under the deceitful influence of ſome 
violent paſſion, plainly and in dire& terms 
to deſpiſe her. Wherever conſcience, 
wherever the ſentiment of truth and good- 

neſs 
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neſs ſtill remains in man, there virtue finds 
an advocate in the hearts of her enemies 
as well as of her friends, which dares not 
venture plainly to condemn her. 


But, certain as this is, it is no leſs cer- 
tain, that all men do not, that probably 
only the leaſt part of mankind acknow- 
ledge the whole value of virtue, and fo 
highly prize, and fo inwardly revere her, 
as ſhe deſerves. The reverence ſhewn to 
virtue is with great numbers more preju- 
dice, or obſcure ſenſation, than vital re- 
flected knowledge, real ſentiment, or firm 
internal conviction. They have a reſpect 
for virtue at large and in general ; but not 
as it appears in every particular incident, 
and every particular perſon. They hold it, 
indeed, to be ſomething good and detirable ; 
but they ſeldom give it the decided pre- 
ference to all other good and defirable 
things, after mature conſideration, and by 


particular tokens, But teldom are we per- 
D 4 ſuaded 
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ſuaded by ſincere conviction, that we muſt 
not part with it on any account, that we 
cannot purchaſe it at too dear a rate, nor 
make too great ſacrifices to it ; that with it 
we poſſeſs all things, and without it nothing; 
that it is infinitely better to be poor, and 
mean, unlearned and deſpiſed, but virtuous, 
than to be rich and mighty, conſidered and 
learned, but not virtuous. And all our 
pretences to real virtue are idle and baſe- 
leſs, fo long as we do not believe and con- 
feſs this truth, ſo long as we do not prefer 
it before every other advantage of life, 
however eſtimable and excellent. 


To ſettle your judgement on this matter, 
Sirs, and to increaſe your reverence for 
virtue, is the deſign of my preſent dif. 
courſe. In teveral foregoing diſcourſes we 
have laid before vou the value of riches, 
of honour, of feniual pleaſures, and of 
tpiritual pleaſures; pronounced them all, 
ſo far as they are real, to be actual goods, 

ro 
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to be objects which, in a certain degree, 
deſerve to be eſteemed, admired, ſought 
after, and enjoyed ; to be things, which, 
according to the uſe we make of them, may 
contribute more or leſs to our perfection 
and happineſs. Uſeful and valuable, how- 
ever, as all theſe things may be, virtue is 
ftill far preferable to them, as far as the 
end is to the means, and as a ſtately edifice 
is preferable to the ſcaffoldings and imple- 
ments that are neceſſary to its conſtruction, 


Wiſdom, ſays the wiſe king in the Bible, 
wiſdom is better than rubies, and all the 
things that may be defired are not to be 
compared to it. Wiſdom, in this paſſage, 
is not barely that which men uſually call 
underſtanding, Knowledge, erudition, or 
profound penetration. It is the proper uſe 
of the underſtanding in all the affairs and 
tranſactions of mankind; the right appli- 
cation of the knowledge and ſagacity we 
poſſeſs, to the promoting of our felicity ; 

2 it 
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it is an intelligent conduct in harmony with 
truth and order; in ſhort, it is, in ſignifica- 
tion, exactly the ſame as what we imply by 
the word Virtue, This wiſdom, this vir- 
tue, 15 more precious than rubies; all that 
we can poſſibly defire is not to be com- 
pared to it; that is, its value is ſuperior to 
the value of all other things which uſually 
men paſſionately defire, and moſt earneſtly 


ſtrive to obtain, 


And this 1s the matter we ſhall now en- 
deavour circumſtantially to elucidate, and 
prove to demonſtration. 


In this deſign we have two queſtions to 
anſwer. 


The firſt, What is Virtue? 


The ſecond, Whence docs it 0 its 
pre- eminent value ? 


Virtue 
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Virtue does not confiſt in particular good 
actions. Neither temperance, nor chaſtity, 
nor juſtice, nor equity, nor bencficence, 
give us the idea of what virtue is, and 
what it implies. Theſe are no more than 
the ſeveral ways in which it is diſplayed, 
the effects of its operation. It is the foun- 
dation, the ſource of theſe and all other 
good actions. That the eye fees without 
obſtruction, that the ear without difficulty 
hears, that every natural ſenſe imbibes the 
impreſſion of outward things, that every 
limb and member of the body performs its 
functions with regularity and eaſe, is not 
what is meant by the eſſential of health: 
they are only the various effects and indi- 
cations of it. Health Tonſiſts in the juſt 
and proper relation of all the parts, all the 
veſſels and juices of our whole body with 
one another, and iu the undebilitated free- 
dom of action of the vital powers which 
pervade, and cheriſh, and ſet them all in 
motion. 


Virtue, 
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Virtue, in like manner, does not conſiſt 
in particular good diſpoſitions. That we 
find a pleaſure in beneficence; that we in- 
tenſely reflect on ſerious ſubjects; that we 
heartily promote peace and concord ; that 
we are more diſpoſed to think well than 
illof our fellow - creatures: theſe are all good 
diſpoſitions, in which the virtuous perfon 
cannot be deficient; but none of theſe diſ- 
poſitions alone, nor even ſeveral of them 
together, render us truly virtuous, or form 
the diſtinction, the eſſential of true virtue. 


No; virtue is an aggregate, an indi- 
vifible whole. It is not ſo much action, as 
principle of action; not ſo much ſentiment, 
as principle of ſentiment. It impels us to 
thoſe good actions, and inſpires us with 
theſe good fentiments. Animated and go- 
verned by it, we will and do what is good; 
we incline to it with energy and deciſion, 
and practiſe 1t heartily and firmly. It is, 
in eflect, the frame of Gur ſpirit, the di- 

rection 


rection and application of our faculties, 
which prompts us conſtantly to think, to 
be inclined, and to act, in conformity to 
truth, to regularity, and to the will of 
God. It conlills in a general, prevalent, 
effective defire after whatever is true, and 
right, and good, proportionate to our na- 
ture and our relative fituat:ons, and the 
nature and relations of other things, in the 
conſtant readineſs to do or not to do, to 
ſuffer or to bear, to be and to have, what 
God will have us to do or not to do, to 
bear or to ſuffer, to be and to have, or not 
to be and not to have. It conſiſts in the 
truth of our reflections, feelings, deſires, 
our words and works, in the harmony of 
every part of our inward and outward con- 
duct, among themſelves, and wich the law 
of God. It is therefore preciſely what we 
commonly term the love and practice of 
goodneſs, a ready and unlimited obedience 
towards God and his commandmcnts, or 
univerſal righteouſneſs. It is the health 
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and the true life of the ſoul, the ſtate of 
our ſpirit, when it is ard does what it 
cught to be and to do, according to its 
proper ordination ; the force which con- 
ſtently impels us to all that is fair and 
good, and generous and uſeful, what is 
agr-eable to God, and promotes the per- 
tcction and happineſs of man,—repleniſhes 
us with good-will to all men, and induces 
us to live and act more for others than for 
ouriclves, and to employ whatever we are 
and have in the moſt uſeful manner. 


Now, ſuch a virtue, we may repeat it, 
is of more value than all the other goods, 
the value whereof we have hitherto confi- 
dered and ſettled in ſeveral diſcourſes; of 
more value than riches, than honour, than 
the pleaſures of the ſenſes, more than all 
the advantages and pleaſures of the ſpirit, 
as they are at variance with virtue, or in- 
dependent thereon, Ihe following remarks 

Will 
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will ſet this iu its proper light, and render 
it evident. 


Firſt, Virtue is purely, and without all 
limitation, good; purely, and without all 
limitation or exception, uſetul and honour- 
able. This we cannot pronounce of any 
other good, though in itſelf, and under cer- 
tain conditions, never ſo ellimable. Riches 
may be a ſnare to us, and honours a bur- 
den: ſenſible pleaſures may become a 
ſource of trouble and pain; they all may 
lead us into fin and vice, and thereby 
plunge us into miſery, Even the diſtinc— 
tions of the mind, knowledge and ſcience, 
wit and penetration, and the ſublimer plea- 
ſures they produce, may be miſapplied in 
a thouſand ways, and in a thouſand ways 
become hurtful and deſtructive to ourſelves 
and others. Neither outward wealth nor 
faculties of mind can ſhield the ignorant 
and vicious fm folly and miſery. Virtue 
alone can never be miſapplied, can never 
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be criminal: for a man cannot be too vir- 
tuous ; cannot be too faithful, too juſt, or 
think and act too well; nor enjoy the plea- 
ſures of virtue too often and too conſtant- 
ly, nor by that enjoyment grow negligent 
of his duties. No one virtue 1s at variance 
with any other; none is an impediment to 
the practice of another; none leſſens our 
deſire or weakens our faculties for another. 
Properly there is but one virtue (as I have 
already obſerved), and that is, the predo- 
minant, unchangeable readineſs to do that 
which is lawful and right, and is the beſt 
in every caſe, whatever is in conformity 
with nature, with the will of God, with 
our relationſhip to him and other things. 
And wherever the readineſs and aptitude 
is, there no contention, no contradiction 
with itſelf, can find place, no duty to be 
obſerved to the diſadvantage or neglect of 
another, no kind of moral good to be 
ſought and exhibited at the expence of 
another, 


The 


The value of virtue is likewiſe, in the 
ſecond place, far more unchangeable than 
the value of all other goods and advantages. 
The value of riches will be regulated ac- 
cording to our wants, and the wants of the 
ſociety in which we live. We may ſuppoſe 
caſes, where they are totally utcleſs, and 
become a mere burden to us, The value 
of honour changes according to the opi- 
nions, the ulages, and the political efta- 
bliſhments of mankind ; it riſes and falls, 
and becomes in itſelf more or leſs re- 
ſpectable, according as the outward tokens 
of general eſtimation are more rare or more 
numerous, are diſtributed with diſcreet ſe— 
lection, or indiſcriminately conferred : and 
out of ſocial life, in the filence of retire- 
ment, they almoſt ceaſe to be diſtinctions, 

The value of pleaſure is not more fixed and 
permanent: how dependent is it on events, 
on derived and reccived opinions, and tacit 
agreements and ſecret convention | | how 
much on the formation of our body, the 
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diſpofition of our nerves, the ſtate of our 
health, our age, and other circumſtances ! 
how various and how different the aſpects 
under which it appears in different times 
and different places! how often is it in- 
fipid, how often irkſome, how often does 
it ceaſe from being pleaſure, and how fre- 
quently it changes into pain! Even the 
advantages of the mind, underſtanding, 
erudition, knowledge, and art, are liable 
to numberleſs alterations. Their value 
changes according to the prevailing taſte ; 
as this or the other kind of ſcience or 
mental exertions are more or leſs eſteemed, 
admired, and preferred, 


The value of virtue alone is always im- 
mutable; at all times, among all nations, 
in all circumſtances, amidſt the manifold 
changes and chances of life, alone un- 
changeable. Indeed, not that which we 
peculiarly call virtue, which may be dif- 
ferently eſtimated in different times and 

places, 
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places, may be ſometimes of greater and 
ſometimes of ſmaſſer worth, But the way 
of thinking and acting, thq diſpoſition of 
mind, the character, the ſtate of a rational 
being, which we term virtue, and which 
alone deſerves that name, are and remain 
tor ever the ſame, always and every where 
retain their value. Truth, order, goodneſs, 
integrity, can never ceaſe trom being truth, 
order, goodneſs, and integrity, though we 
live in this place or in that, are connected 
with theſe or with other men, in ſolitude 
or in ſociety, in proſperity or in adverſity, 
in health or in fickneſs. Even after our 
terreſtrial life, they are and remain exactly 
what they were in themſelves. Riches, 
honour, and pleaſure, are totally loſt to us 
in death. We cannot even reſcue all men- 
tal pleaſures from deſtruction, Who knows 
how much or how little of our knowledge, 
our ſcience, or our art, and of the plea- 
ſures that attend them, we ſhall be able to 
take with us into the other world? All 
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that we now reckon for ſuch we certainly 
ſhall not retain.—But nothing, Sirs, nothing 
can attack our virtue; nothing diminiſh its 
value. The regularity that has once got 
the ſway of our foul, the good qualities it 
has once acquired, its love towards all that 
is true and good, its love to God and man, 
remain with it after the death of the body, 
as certainly as it retains them till that death 
arrive. They will be of exactly the ſame 
value in the future ſtate as in the preſent, — 
will be then preciſely as perfect, as bleſſed, 
and render the ſoul far more perfect and 
more blefled, than they could do here. 


The value of virtue is, in the third 
place, much more univerſal and mdepen- 
dent on ſtation and connection than that of 
all other, and particularly of outward 
things; or, it is more univerſally uſeful 
than all others, and therefore poſſeſſes a 
greater worth than they. Riches would 
utterly ceaſe to be riches, if all men lived 

in 
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in abundance. Honour would loſe much 
of its value, at leaſt in the preſent ſtate of 
things, if it gave vs no precedence over 
others; if every man could make the fame 
pretenſions to it, and produce his authentic 
claims. Many kinds of pleaſure muſt loſe 
their title to that name, if all men could 
partake in the enjoyment of them; many 
others would be far leſs prized and ſought 
after, if they were not, in ſome degree, the 
property of certain ſtates and conditions of 
men. Society in general could not ſubſiſt, 
if the enjoy ment of all the pleaſurcs of the 
ſenſes, even the moſt innocent of them, 
and all the means and opportunities of it, 
were alike free to every man. Even as 
little could human ſociety ſubſiſt, if all the 
members of it purſued only mental plca- 
fures, if they were only to exerciſe them- 
ſelves in ſcientific attainments, or in divert- 
ing and amufing knowledge ; and a great 
proportion of the value of theſe things 
would preſently be reduced to nothing, it 
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every man poſſeſſed them, and every man 
in the ſame degree. 


Quite otherwiſe is the caſe with virtue. 
That is, and remains, among all claſſes 
and conditions of men, the ſame. It ac- 
commodates itſelf to every rank, to every 
calling, and to every occupation of life. 
It elevates every rank, dignifies every call- 
ing, and alleviates every occupation of life. 
It adapts itſelf to both high and low, to 
the rich and the poor, to the learned and 
the unlearned, to every age, to both ſexes, 
to all ſocieties. It is profitable and ho- 
nourable to all. It looſens no band of ſo- 
cial life; but ties them all cloſer together. 
No man loſes any thing by it, if another 
be virtuous likewiſe ; but if all were vir- 
ruous, all would profit, infinitely profit 
thereby. Neither can virtue be too pre- 
valent or too common, or have too much 
influence on the diſpoſitions and conduct of 
mankind, The more virtue, the leſs dif 
| cord 
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cord and miſery ! the more virtue, the more 
peace and felicity ! 


Virtue has, fourthly, a ſuper-eminent 
value, by the excellent effects it produces 
in us; by the extraordinary influence it has 
on our perfection and happineſs. It makes 
us much better, much more uſeful to our 
fellow-creatures, tauch fitter for a ſuperior 
life, much more cloſely allied to God, 
than any other privilege or advantage we 
poſſeſs. 


Virtue renders us much better. Riches, 
honour, ſenſible and ſpiritual pleaſures, 
may ameliorate our outward condition, 
procure us agreeable ſenſations; may fur- 
niſh us with incitements, means, oppor- 
tunity for acquiring ſound knowledge, for 
the practice of good works, and for pro- 
moting our moral amendment. Virtue is 
the thing performed by all theſe means, 
the end and aim to which they all con- 
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duce; it brings this amendment to effect, 
and makes us actually as perfect as our 
nature allows. Or, what is perfection but 
the harmony and full conſent of all the 
parts to one ultimate end arid aim, the 
beſt ſtate to which any thing is capable of 
being brought? And is not virtue this? 
Does not the moſt beautiful order and har- 
mony prevail in the ſoul of the virtuous 
man? Are not all his defires and powers 
directed to what is true and good? Is he 
not continually aiming at the ſelf-ſame 
mark? Has he not the ſame unalterable 
view m all he thinks, and wills, and does? 


Virtue makes ns far more generally uſe- 
ful than the poſſeſfion of any other pre- 
rogative. Riches, honour, ſcience, and 
knowledge, are no more than means of 
diverſified beneficence; means of becoming 
uſeful to our fellow-creatures in a high 
degree. But, ſo long as virtue does not 
2ccompany and guide us in the applica- 
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tion of theſe means, ſo long ſhall we com- 
paratively perform but little by them; we 
ſhall be often weary of employing them to 
that end; ſhall frequently do harm by 
them inſtead of good. It is virtue that 
teaches us rightly to uſe all theſe ad van- 
tages, to employ them in the beſt and 
nobleſt manner. Riches, honour, art, and 
ſcience, are commonly hurtful without 
virtue; are very often the food and imple- 
ments of the moſt deſtructive paſſions, 
But virtue, without riches, without honour, 
without art and ſcience, 1s and remains ſtill 
_ uſeful ; flY performs much good, much 
pure and unalloyed good. Even the 
pooreſt, the loweſt, the moſt unlearned 
man, if he has bur virtue, may perform 
unnumbered acts of goodneſs, according 
to the extent of the ſphere in which he 
moves. How much may he do by advice, 
by deed, by conſolation, and by example ! 
And how much more extenſively, how 


much more powerfully, may he operate, 
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if he be adorned and embelliſhed by thoſe 
advantages, and ſtill retain his virtue! 
Virtue likewiſe renders us more happy 
than any thing elſe can do. Riches and 
honour, indeed, procure us advantage; 
ſenſible and mental pleaſure afford us 
pleafing ſenſations. But neither one nor 
the other can we enjoy ſo frequently, and 
but ſeldom in fo high a degree, as we could 
deſire. Both the one and the other may 
become uſeleſs and prejudicial to us in a 
greater or leſs degree; may turn more to 
our diſquiet than to our joy. Virtue alone 
can never become burdenſome, or uſeleſs, 
or unneceſſary to us, It bleſſes us for 
ever; ſolaces, comforts, and rejoices us for 
ever; ever gives us the beſt counſel; ever 
guides us the ſureſt way ; ever brings us 
nearer to our aim. Where truth and order 
is, there is ſerenity and ſatisfaction : where 
pure and generous love prevails, there hap- 
pineſs has fixt her throne, The man who 
| feels 
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feels and maintains his intrinfic dignity, 
can generally ſee himſelf ſtripped of all 
outward appendages, without becoming un- 
happy: the man whoſe will is in perfect 
conſonance with the will of God, has and 
can do what he will, fin.e he wills and does 
nothing but what God calls him to will 
and to do! 


For the very ſame reaſon, virtue renders 
us fitter tor a better and a higher life, than 
all other poſſeſſions; nay, that alone can 
render us capable of it. It paſſes for as 
much in heaven as it does upon earth, and 
much more. We are there as little liable 
to be deprived of it, as here. It is there 
the dignity and the life of our ſpirit, as 
well as here. Nay, there it 1s all in all; 
the moſt complete compenſation for all the 
advantages we loſe by death, the founda- 
tion of all greater and nobler activity, of 
all higher honour and power, the band of 
union between the inhabitants of the better 

world, 
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1 world. It is that which all the wiſe and 
* good ſubjects of God, in his whole im- 
1 mea ſurable kingdom, have in common with 


each other; what indiſſolubly binds them 


with him, their Creator and Father. 


Nay, virtue gives us a far greater reſem- 
blance to God than any advantage beſide. 
* What we call riehes, is poverty with God. 
Our exaltation and power is the weakneſs 
. and imbecillity of an infant in his eyes. 
. : Qur very knowledge and erudition is, for 
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„ the moſt part, error and obſcurity in his 
1 purer light. By ſuch advantages we ac- 
137 | quire no likeneſs to him, or only in an in- 
14 | finitely remote degree. But, io will what 

JI: | God wills; to love truth and order, as God 


loves them; to with well and to do good 
to all mankind, as he is benevolent and 
benchcent; to ſeek and find our ſatis faction 
m the beſt cmployment of our faculties 
and the moſt uſeful activity, as God finds 
his 
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his therein : by theſe means we continu- 
ally are approaching nearer to God—very 
near—are continually becoming more like 
him, and ever fitter for fellowſhip with 
him. And it is virtue that exalts us to 
this fimilitude, and virtue alone. 


Who then can ſtill entertain a doubt, 
that it is the greateſt and moſt exalted of 
all advantages, of all the kinds of property 
we can poſſeſs, the beſt and the moſt de- 
firable, —that it is of more value than 
riches and honours, than ftation or power, 
than pleaſure, erudition, and ſcience more 
than tranſient, quickly riſing and quickly 
evaporating, devotion—more than health 
and life ; virtue, which 15 the health of the 
ſoul, and the life of the ſpirit ? 


It is likewiſe more valuable with Gad, 
the centre of all virtue, than all things 
elſe can be. It is the faireſt lineament of 
his likeneſs in man; the fole means where- 


by 
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by he can reſemble him; the only privi- 
lege which God, by his meſſengers, hath 
honoured with his expreſs and ſupreme 
regard; the rule by which he will here- 
after confer his glorious rewards on man. 
If unaccompanied by virtue, he rejects the 
moſt coſſly offerings, the moſt ſolemn devo- 
tions, the moſt auſtere obſervances. With 
it, he favourably accepts every good with 
of the heart, every readineſs of the will, 
every earneſt endeavour,—It was virtue that 
exalted an Abraham to be his peculiar 
friend: it was ſhe that affixed the mark of 
the offspring of God on all the wife and 
good of every age and clime. It was 
ſhe,—this daughter of heaven—that im- 
preſſed our Jeſus with the ſtamp of the 
only-begotten, and the favourite of the 
Father, as the ſublimeſt pattern of all 
human perfection, rendered him capable 
of the cloſeſt and moſt intimate commu- 
nion with God, and exalted him to be 
Lord over all! 
And 
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And canſt thou refuſe her thy eſteem, 
O man! thy reverence, O chriſtian! who 
haſt yet any ſentiment of what is venerable 
and excellent! No; beware of ſtifling this 
ſentiment of truth in thy heart! Let virtue 
be the object of thy eſteem and reverence, 
more than any thing that has hitherto de- 
manded them of thee. In honouring vir- 


tue, thou honoureſt God. Eſteem and re- 


vere her, then, wherever thou findeſt her, 
under whatever aſpect, in whatever garb, 
ſne appears, in what language ſoever ſhe 
ſpeaks to thee, by what actions ſoever ſhe 
makes herſelf known! Let not your love 
of her be ſhewn only in general, but in 
every particular perſon whom ſhe animates 
and governs. Virtue, in the general, is no 
more than an idea, a repreſentation of our 
mind: ſhe actually exiſts only in particular 
beings. In theſe we muſt eſteem and re- 
vere her. He that deipiſes any poor and 


low but virtuous man, deſpiſes virtue her- 


ſelf. 
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ſelf. And, if thou deſpiſeſt virtue, O man! 
thou defpiſeft all that is beautiful, and 
great, and venerable; thou deſpiſeſt God, 
the fountain of all perfection. 


But doſt thou efteem her as the deſerves? 
Oh then heſitate not a moment, what thou 
haft to do, which thou haſt to chuſe, when 
119 , thou haft to determine between her and 
riches, between her and the honour of men, 
between her and ſenfible or mental plea- 
ſores. Rather let them all be loſt to thee, 
than forſake or violate her. Duſt thou 
ſtill refuſe to ſacrifice all that militates 
with her? Doſt thou ſtill make anxious 
efforts to loſe nothing on either hand? 
Does any inconſiderable loſs, thou ſuffereſt 
for her fake, ſtill give thee pain? Oh then, 
ſay not that thou art virtuous ! 


No; Wilt thou be fo? Be ſo without 
reſerve. Think not to put aſunder what 
God 
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God and the nature of things have joined 
in the cloſeſt and moſt indiſſoluble bands. 
Here at leaſt we may ſay with propriety, 
All or nothing! No compoſition can be 
made in this matter !—So long as thou en- 
deavoureſt to aſſimilate and connect virtue 
with vice - the two moſt contradictory and 
incompatible things in nature with one 
another, thou art doubly wretched. Thou 
enjoyeſt not the happineſs of virtue, and 
thou only in part enjoyeſt the fleeting and 
tranſient pleaſures of vice, not with a tran- 
quil mind, not without ſecret anguiſh and 
remorſe. Wouldſt thou be happy, and 
continually be adding to thy happineſs? 
Oh, then, determine totally, and firmly, 
and irrevocably, for Virtue! Let her in- 
form and animate thy ſoul, convert thee, 
as it were, into a new creature; let her be 
thy guide and conductreſs in all times and 
in all places; the moving ſpirit of thy 
whole behaviour! Then wilt thou ſee 
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and experience how great, how unſpeak- 
ably great, her value is; what dignity and 
ſtrength ſhe imparts to man, what ſere- 
nity and bappineſs ſhe procures him ; and 
then wilt thou ſecure to thyſelf the poſ- 
ſeſſion of her for ever and ever! oy 
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According as his divine power hath given unto 


us all things that pertain unto life and godli- 
neſs, through the knowledge of him that 
hath called us to glory and virtue. 


2 Pet. i. 3. 
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IRTUE has, and ever retains, a 
certain value, be it as defective and 
imperfect as it may, in whatever perſon it 
1s exhibited, and in whatever manner it is 
diſplayed. Truth will ever be truth, and 
order be always order : and he that thinks 
and acts conſiſtently with his relationſhip 
to God and his connection with all within 
his ſphere, thinks and acts confiſtently with 
truth and the order of things ; and this, 
in all times and places, muſt be right and 
good. Indeed, the principles on which 
2 man performs what is right and good, 
F 2 and 
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and the views wherein he does ſo, may 
weaken and obſcure the value of theſe 
actions, the value of virtue; but even this 
cannot wholly deſtroy it. The gold that is 
not purified from its droſs, does not there- 
fore ceaſe to be gold. We ſhould dread, 
then, to incur the juſt imputation of com- 
mitting an inſult upon virtue, were we to 
pronounce, with ſome antient chriſtian 
teachers, all the virtues of the heathens, 
or ſuch as were not chriſtians, to be ſplendid 
fins. Many of their renowned atchieve- 
ments may well have been ſo; as, at pre- 
ſent, ſo many ſeemingly good—very good— 
actions of chriſtians are in reality nothing 
leſs than good, But, we are not, on 
that account, to condemn them all, and 
declare all the really great, and noble, and 
public-ſpirited actions they performed, to 
be merely the fruit of the meaneſt ſelf- 
Intereſt, and the baſeſt paſſions. No man 
is altogether inſenfible to truth, or totally 
incapable of thinking and acting in con- 
formity 
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formity to it; and whoever can do ſo, can 
be alſo more or leſs virtuous, and act ac- 
cordingly. The ſtronger and more preva- 
lent this ſenfibility is, the more univerſal 
and active will virtue be. If, then, ſenſi- 
bility be not excluſively the peculiar pro- 
perty of any nation, or of any man, fo 
neither can virtue be. 


But it is with chriſtian virtue as with a 
hundred other things. Mankind are prone 
to extol ſome one thing of undoubted ex- 
cellence, and then to think they cannot do 
better than to vilify not only what is at 
variance, but likewiſe whatever has moſt 
reſemblance and moſt affinity with it, what 
comes the' neareſt to it, in ſuch a manner 
as to allow it no value at all. So we often 
hear one virtue extolled at the expence of 
another; and ſo, in particular, the chriſ- 
tian virtue at the expence of the not- 
chriſtian, But may not, then, two things 
be good or excellent, and yet one be bet- 
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ter and more excellent than the other? 
Let the not-chriſtian virtue enjoy all the 
value it has; reſpe& goodneſs of every 
kind, and eſpect goodneſs wherever you 
find it; let juſtice be done to every man, 
whether he be a chriſtian or not, Chriſtian 
virtue can loſe nothing thereby ; ſhe ever 
remains what the is, and ever retains a 
great ſuperiority over every other kind of 
virtue. Of this my preſent diſcourſe fhall 
give you complete conviction. 


We have already inveſtigated the value 
of ſeveral things that have an influence on 
human happineſs; the value of riches, of 
honours, of ſenſible and ſpiritual pleaſures, 
of piety, of ſenſibility, and virtue; we have 
ſhewn you that virtue far excels ail the 
former: we propofe to-day to endeavour 
at convincing vou of the ſuperiority or the 
excellency of the value of chriſtian virtue, 
when compared with all other virtue, and 
thereby increaſe your reverence for ir. 


theſe 
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Theſe reflections will convince us how 
true that is which the apoſtle Peter affirms : 
God hath imparted to us chriſtians, by the 
knowledge of Jeſus Chriſt, or by the chriſ- 
tian religion, as much of his godly power 
as we had nzcd of for leading a pious and 
a virtuous life, That is: by the chriſtian 
doctrine, and its divine influence upon us, 
the leading of a holy life is rendered much 
eaſier to us, and we may advance farther 
in virtue and piety, than we could do other- 
wiſe. And this we will take upon us cir- 
eumſtantially to explain and demonſtrate. 


You know what it is we underſtand by 
virtue in general. We mcan the diſpoſi- 
tion of our mind, the direction and adap- 
taticn of its faculties in fuch a manner as 
that we conſtantly think, will, and act, con- 
fiſtently with truth, order, and the will of 
God; the univerſal, prevalent, operative 
inclination to every thing that is true, and 
right, and good, in conformity to our na- 
ture 
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ture and connections, and the nature and 
relations of other things; the conſtant rea- 
dineſs to do or not to do, to ſuffer or to 
bear, to be and to have, or not to be and 
not to have, what God wills us to do, or 
not to do, to bear or ſuffer, be and have, 
or not to be and not to have; the truth 
and harmony of all the parts of our inward 
and outward conduct between themſelves 
and with the law of God. In this, un- 
doubtedly, conſiſts the eſſence of all virtue. 


Nov, if it be the doctrines of chriſtianity 
which give this direction and adaptation 
to our mind and its faculties ; if it be the 
doctrines of chriſtianity that produce in us 
theſe predominant diſpoſitions to truth and 
order, to whatever is right and good, and 
in every caſe the beſt ; if it be the doctrines 
of chriſtianity which ſo abſolutely ſudue 
our inclinations to the will of God; if it 
be gratitude for the benefits which God 


hath done us by his ſon Jeſus, and for the 
hopes 
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hopes to which he hath advanced us; if it 
be an intimate and hearty love to God, 
and love to our Lord and Szyiour, which 
excites us to ſuch a diſpoſition, and to fuch 


a conduct, which produces in us fo beau- 


tiful a harmony between all our thoughts, 
inclinations, propenſities, and actions; if it 
be the precepts and example of Jeſus 
which conduct and lead us to it; if it be 
his ſpirit, his mind, which lives and go- 
verns in us, and are diſplayed by us : then 
is our virtue chriſtian virtue; it ſubſiſts in 
us by chriſtianity; it is nouriſhed and 
ſtrengthened in us by chriſtianity ; it 1s 
framed upon the doCtrines and commands 
of chriſtianity; it is nothing elſe but vital, 
effective, and practical chriſtianity, 


Now, to ſuch a chriſtian virtue we 
aſcribe a ſuperior value; and this it actu- 
ally poſſeſſes, whether we conſider it in re- 
gard to its ſources, or its ſtandard, or its 
motives, or its extent, or its views. In all 
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theſe particulars it is purer, greater, firmer, 
more active, more beneficial, more bleſſed, 
than it would be without the help of 
chriſtianity ; in all theſe particulars it there- 
fore excels every other virtue which is 
deſtitute of this help. Not to dwell now 
upon the ſeveral compariſons neceſſary for 
the demonſtration of this, we ſhall only 
examine what chriſtian virtue more pecu- 
larly is, and then leave you to draw your 
own concluſions of its excellency. 


The ſources, then, from whence it ſprings 
are the pureſt; the grounds on which it 
reſts are the firmeſt, and the moſt adapted 
to the nature of man. It is the fruit of an 
altered and ameliorated heart; a heart, as 
it were, new- formed by the doctrines of 
chriſtianity: or, if it have taken early poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, before vice can have ſtruck 
its roots therein, then is it the frame and 
condition of a ſpirit impregnated with theſe 
doctrines, and formed upon them; then 

their 
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their roots lie deep; take faſt hold; extend 
themſelves through all the faculties and 
all the conduct of the man; and inter- 
weave, infinuate, and aſſimilate themſelves 
with his whole nature. Chriſtian virtue is 
not an accidental, tranſient effect of parti- 
cular thoughts and emotions, but the ef- 
fect and reſult of the whole thinking and 
ſenſitive ſyſtem. Its force and duration is 
not dependent on this or that particular 
idea, but on an intire indiviſible conſe- 
quence of the grandeſt and moſt exalted 
truths. It grounds itſelf on all that chriſ- 
tianity tells us of God, his attributes, his 
providence, his conduct towards us, and 
particularly of his love and clemency to 
weak, and ſinful, and guilty creatures; on 
all that it diſcovers to us of our nature, 
our origin, our vocation, the general judge- 
ment, and the future remuneration; on all 
it teaches us concerning Jeſus, of his great 
buſineſs upon earth, of his aſſiſtance to 
mankind, of his holy life and beneficial 

3 | death, 
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death, of his conncction with us, of his 
dominion over us, of his love towards us, 
and of his ſpirit in us. When theſe doc- 
trines preſent themſelves to a man, as un- 
deniable godly truths ; when he feels their 
truth, their certainty, their importance, 
feels how intimately they are connected 
with his preſent and future happineſs ; 
when they ſtream their radiant light upon 
his mind, and operate in their whole force 
upon his heart; when he is deeply affected 
by the love of God and of his fon Jeſus ; 
when he is filled with fincere remorſe ar 
the fight of his fins; when his gratitude i is 
awakened, and his love inflamed ; when he 
has learnt to uſe and enjoy the promiſed 
aſfiſtance from on high; when he perceives 
and feels that all this 1s granted him by 
the pure bounty of God, how wretched he 
ſhould be, and how miſerable and deplo- 
rable he ſhould continue, without it ; how 
happy he is rendered by it, and how much 


more he may and ſhall be ſo ; when he fcels 
7 that 
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that he has the happineſs to be a chriſtian, 
called to a bleſſed immortality, conſtantly 
ſtrives to render himſelf more capable and 
worthy of this happineſs, to draw nigher to 
his God and his Saviour, and all theſe dif- 
poſitions and feclings are predominant in 
him: then he obtains, as it were, a new 
ſpicit and a new heart, becomes a new 
creature. — is virtuous, and chriſtianly vir- 
tuous, And who ſces not how pure, how 
rich, how inexhauſtible, this ſource of vir. 
tue muſt be in him ? on what ſolid founda- 
tion the edifice of ſuch a virtue reſts ! 
how differently muſt all theſe doctrines, 
and the bleſſed alteration effected by them 
in his whole frame, act on him! how muck 
more life and power to goodneſs muſt they 
impart to him, than the bare repreſenta- 
tion, however juſt and true, of the fitneſs 
or unfitneſs of things, of their natural re- 
lationſhips, ends, and powers! how much 
more adapted are they to the nature and 


capacities of man, and indeed to all parti- 
cular 
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cular men, however different their propor- 


tion of comprehenſion and their ſenfibility 
may be! | 


The rule of chriſtian virtue—and this is 
its ſecond adyantage—the rule of chriſtian 
virtue is more fixed, more ſure, more in- 
fallible, and more uſeful than any other. 
God hath, indeed, inſcribed all his laws 
upon our hearts; but how much have pre- 
judices, errors, the luſts, and the paſſions, 
obſcured this heavenly writing, with the 
generality of men! with how many are 
they thus rendered illegible! with how 
many are they totally effaced !- God hath 
indeed made us all capable of a lively ſen- 
timent, a quick and certain judgement of 
what is good and bad, and right and 
wrong: but how ſeldom is this faculty ſo 
unfolded and improved, how ſeldom is 
this judgement ſo exerciſed and ſharpened, 
as to be a ſate and certain guide to us in 
all events! How often, on the contrary, 

is 
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is this ſentiment ſtifled by the multitude of 
oppoſite practices, cuſtoms, and examples, 
and this judgement perverted by the arti- 
_ fices of ſelf-love! How often, therefore, 
mult even the upright man, the friend of 
virtue, who has no other guide than theſe, 
be deficient in neceſſary certainty and reſo- 
lation ! how often, where his path divides 
into two, muſt he be liable to take the 
wrong | 


A miſtake, which the friend of chriſtian 
virtue far leſs frequently falls into, which 
he may totally ayoid, if he adheres to the 
directions given him. His path is pointed 
out before him : he finds in every part of 
it the footſteps of his leader and precurſor, 
Jeſus. Here are the expreſs precepts and 
commands of God, his Lawgiver, and his 
Father. This is the way thou ſhalt go; 
thou ſhalt not turn afide to the right hand 
or-to the left! There is the example of 
Jeſus, our captain and lord. As he was 

Vor. II. G diſpoſed, 
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diſpoſed, ſo muſt thou, his diſciple and 
follower, be diſpoſed; as he walked, ſo 
muſt thou alſo walk. How can I ſtand 
heſitating there, how fall into error, how 
come ſhort of my mark? As a chriſtian, 
I beheve in God, and believe in Jeſus; I 
confidently truſt myſelf to God, my hea- 
venly Father, and to his Son, my Saviour and 
Lord ;: — I know that God loves me; I know 
that Jeſus loves me; I know that my Crea- 
tor and my Redeemer would nothing more 
than my happineſs, —I therefore do, what 
God bids me do; abſtain from what he 
bids me avoid; endure what he bids me to 
undergo follow as Jeſus leads, tread con- 
fidently in his footſteps, form myſelf upon 
his ſpirit, think and act as he thought and 
acted ; frequently aſk myſelf, what would 
he have done, or not have done, in my 
circumſtances and condition ?—And while 
I do thus, how can I—I repeat my inter- 
rogation—how can I then ſtand hefitating, 
how go aftray, how wander irom my 

mark 
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mark? My leader is infallible; his pre- 
cepts are godly truth. My path is lumi- 
nous; it ſhews itfelf diſtinctly from all by. 
paths and devious ways ; it does not wind 
its courſe in gloomy labyrinths; it leads 
ſtrait forward to the mark; conſtantly 
grows ſmoother and plainer, the nearer it 
brings me to it. With what comfortable 
aſſurance, then, may I walk therein! how 
ſecurely purſue my courſe! to what 2 
certainty and firmneſs will it bring me in 
the practice of virtue! 


The ſphere of chriſtian virtue 1s like- 
wiſe far more wide, its activity greater than 
the ſphere and activity of any other virtue. 
Chriſtianity, and Chriſtianity alone, teaches 
us to confider all things, the ſmall as well 
as the great, the ſeemingly infignificant as 
well as the more important, ſo much in 
their dependance upon God ; connects all 
ſo cloſely with his will; unites our whole 
preſent life, with all its affairs, its pleaſures, 

G 2 and 
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and its purpoſes, ſo intimately and indiſ- 
ſolubly with our future exalted ſtate ; calls 
us to look ſo ſtedfaſtly at God and Jeſus, 
that, with the man that is totally animated 
by the ſpirit of chriſtianity, all is virtue. — 
all, even his moſt inconſiderable actions, 
are the fruits and productions of virtue. 
Whether, therefore,” as it is written, he 
eateth or drinketh, or whatſoever he doth, 
he doth all to the glory of God.” © What- 
ſoever he doth in word or deed, he doth 
all in the name of the Lord Jeſus, giving 
thanks to God and the Father by him.” 
To the chriſtian nothing is proportionately 
indifferent, nothing unimportant: the ſpirit 
which lives and governs in him, ennobles 
all he thinks and does. His meditations 
on God, his joyfulneſs in him, his eager 
deſires to pleaſe him, his proſpects in fu- 
turity, give life, and dignity, and conſe- 
quence, to every thing he meets with, and 
every thing he is employed in. He confi- 
ders, judges, does, enjoys, and endures all 
things 
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things in the light of godly truth—all 
things as a chriſtian. Every bufineſs of 
his calling is to him a commiſſion from 
God; every inſurmountable difficulty he 
meets with in it, is a prohibition of God; 
every favourable circumſtance, the aſſiſtance 
and the bleſſing of God; every pleaſure, 
and every ſucceſs, a benefaction of God; 
every misfortune, a chaſtiſement of his 
love; every good and every wicked man, 
an inſtrument in his hand. His whole life, 
therefore, is one continued obedience, a 
conſtant reſignation to the will of heaven, 
and a filial reveregce of the good pleaſure 
of God. His virtue, then, comprehends 
and embraces all things, combines all with 
cach other and with God; limits him to 
no place, to no time, to no ſtation ; and 
the ſphere of his activity is as large as the 
ſphere of his thoughts, his ſenſations, his 
affairs, his pleaſures, the combinations of 
his joys and his ſorrows ! 


G 3 And 
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And no wonder, Sirs, that the virtue of 
the chriſtian comprehends ſa much, and 
operates ſo far. The incitements, the mo- 
tives he has thereto as a chriſtian, are far 
more various and forcible than any others, 
They affect his heart while they employ 
his mind. They ſubdue all his defires, 
and captivate his ſenſibility, till they have 
convinced his reaſon. Chriſtianity is or- 
dained for all mankind, and ſtill more for 
the man of ſenſibility than for the man of 
cold abſtracted reflection. What the phi- 
loſophers call truth, order, and the fitneſs 
of things, is bere termed the command of 
God, our Creator and Lawgiver; the ex- 
preſs will of our ſupreme Benefactor; the 
precept, admonition, and example of a 
Saviour and Redeemer, who died out of 
love to us; it is the only means of pleafing 
this indulgent God, of delighting this ge- 

nerous Redeemer, and of ſharing in his 
power and glory; it is the way that leads 
to a bleſſed immortality, to the poſſeſſion 
| of 
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of the moſt exalted prerogatives, to the 
fruition of the pureſt joys in a better 
world. Here all the ſprings of action in 
man are ſet in motion, whatever uſually 
incites him to the uſe of his faculties, and 
renders him ſteady in the exertions of 
them: reverence, gratitude, love, reſigna- 
tion, joy, hope; deſire of applauſe, thirſt 
after pleaſure, after perfection, after hap- 
pineſs. And what effects muſt this pro- 
duce in the human heart! And what a 
mighty force muſt their united powers af- 
ford for combating againſt error, againſt 


the authority of cuſtom, and the 1 
of bad example 


How can I forbear to love God, the 
God who loved me ſo much, fo inexpreſ- 
fibly, as to ordain Jeſus to be my Saviour ; 
who, through him, has exalted me to the 
dignity of being his ſon, and called me to 
ſupreme felicity ? And how can I love 
him, this God, unleſs 1 keep all his com- 

G 4 mandments, 
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mandments, and conform my whole will 
to his? How can I revere Jeſus, the ſon 
of his love, who humbled himſelf ſo far 
for mankind, did and ſuffered for them fo 
much, imparted to them ſo much illumi- 
nation, ſo much comfort, freedom, hope, 
and happineſs ? how admire him who died 
upon the croſs, and thereby delivered me 
from the dread of death ? how connect my- 
ſelf moſt intimately with him? how honour 
him as my Lord and King, unleſs I give 
myſelf wholly to him, unleſs I be ready to 
do and to fuffer, to hazard and to ſacrifice 
every thing for him who ſurrendered and 
ſacrificed ſo much for me, who even laid 
down bis life for my ſake ? How can I 
expect his laſt advent to judgement with 
ſatisfaction to myſelf, unleſs I conſtantly 
am preparing myſelf for it by a holy con- 
duct and godly means? how tranſport my- 
ſelf in ſpirit into the abode of the blefled, 
which he hath prepared and opened for 
me, and here not think and live as that 

higher 
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higher ſtate requires ?—And if I love God, 
if 1 love Jeſus; if I have an infight into 
_ Futurity ; if 1 feel how much, how infi- 
nitely much, I awe to God and to his fon 
Jefus ; how blefled I am already in the en- 
joyment of theſe benefits, and how much 
more bleſſed I ſhall hereafter be; what 
duty will then be too hard for me ; what 
ſacrifice, that God ſhall require of me, tao 
coſtly ; what fin will not be hateful to me; 
what opportunity for doing good, and fur 
becoming uſeful to my brethren, like Jeſus, 
will not be right welcome to me? Cer- 
tainly he that thinketh thus—and thus muſt 
the chriſtian think, who is a chriſtian in 
deed and im truth—cannot be wanting in 
incitements, in defire, in ability to do good; 
hath more and ſtronger motives to be vir- 
tuous, and conſtantly to improve in virtue, 
than any other man who has not the hap- 
pineſs to be a chriſtian, 


And 
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And how much more noble and grand 
are, laſtly, the views of chriſtian virtue! 
how much ſuperior and more excellent the 
mark at which it aims! All virtue has in 
view the promoting of what is true, and 
beautiful, and good ; all virtue aims at order, 
at perfection, at happineſs ; but not as chriſ- 
tian virtue does. The greater and juſter the 
knowledge is which the chriſtian has of God, 
of Jeſus, of the chief end of man, and of fu- 
turity, ſo much the nobler muſt be his ſen- 
timents, fo much more comprehenſive his 
views, ſo much more exalted the purpoſe he 
purſues.—The whole hutnan race is but one 
large family to him, and that the family 
of God, his heavenly Father; a family which 
he embraces with his benevolence, and viſits 
with his love; and his affectionate activity 
is circumſcribed by no falſe patriotiſm, is 
weakened by no prejudices of rank or na- 
tion. Jeſus is to him, Jeſus that is highly 
exalted over all, is to him the Lord and 
King of men; truth and virtue, freedom 
and 
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and happineſs, are the privileges and diſ- 
tinctions of his kingdom; and every word, 
every deed, every ſacriſice, every ſuffering 
whereby the chriſtian can bring one man 
from error to truth, from vice to virtue, 
from bondage into freedom, whereby he 
can amend, conſole, or rejoice him, is to 
him an enlargement and confirmation of 
the glorious kingdom of Jeſus, an actual 
participation in his great work upon earth.— 
To him this life is the porch or veſtibulc 
of the future, the preparation to it : and 
all that he does and operates here, and oc- 
caſions others to do and effect; all the 
harm that he here prevents; all the good 
he here performs; all the ſeed he ſows in 
this earthly ſoil ; all the germs he brings 
to fruit; are to him cauſes that infinitely 
extend in effects. This is the ſced-time, of 
which he expects hereafter to reap a har- 
veſt of a thouſand-fold. What proſpects! 
What extenfive, what comprehenſive views 
does the virtue of the chriſtian open be- 

fore 
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fore him! He promotes the gracious pur- 
poles of God with regard to man, and 
labours in fellowſhip with him, his hea- 
venly Father, for the benefit of his chil- 
dren ; eſpouſes the cauſe of truth, of inte- 
grity, of freedom, the cauſe of God, ac- 
cording to the utmoſt of his power; pro- 
ſecutes the work that Jeſus began on earth, 
and enlarges the limits of his kingdom ; 
| affiſts mankind, his brethren, in their pro- 
greſs towards heaven; and is uſeful to 
them, not only here, not only long after his 
death, but even to eternity. How much 
muſt ſuch proſpects as theſe ennoble all 
his virtuous endeavours and actions! Can 
the imagination frame any loftier, any 
more extenſive purpoſes than theſe ? 


And will they ever allow him to be 
weary or diſheartened in his endeavours to 
amend himſelf and others ? Will they ever 
allow him to ſet bounds to his wiſdom, his 
goodneſs, and his genèral utility; ever to 

think 
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think that he has done too much, or even 
enough? No; his aim is perfection, 
chriſtian perfection, a conſtant endeavour 
at a nearer reſemblance to Jeſus, a con- 
ſtantly nearer approximation to God. 
Nothing ſhort of this can ſatisfy him. 
The ſtandard by which he meaſures the 
value or the magnitude of his virtue, is 
not the judgement of the world, but the 
judgement of heaven ; not what he is and 
does, but what he can do, and what he 
may be. Even when he has laboured long 
at his improvement, has already made great 
advances, already done much, brought 
much about, and ſuffered much, he ftill 
exclaims, with the apoſtle, © Not that I 
« have already attained or am already per- 
« fe.” No; I forget thoſe things that 
are behind, I ſcarcely make account of 
what I have already done and performed, 
while ſo much remains for me to do; I 
preſs forward, after the higher degrees of 
perfection I haye not yet attained, after the 


prize 
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prize of the mark of righteouſneſs and in- 
tegrity I have then to expect when [ ſur- 
mount all things, and perſeyere unto the 
end, 


Yes, this is thy generous diſpofition, 


this thy peculiar and thy ſolemn language, 


thou beſt and ſureſt guide of man, O 
chriſtian virtue !—Blefſed be thy arrival 
upon earth! and bleſſed the Lord who 
brought thee amongſt men, and laid the 


foundations of thy empire in their hearts! 


Gentle is thy ſway, and obedience to thee 
is liberty and peace. Thou giveſt ſtrength 
to the weary, and power to the impotent, 
Thou lifteſt up the poor out of the mire ; 
thou exalteſt the humble and meek. 
Thou bleſſeſt him with the ſentiment of 
his preſent and future dignity. Thou art 
divine wiſdom to the unlearned as well as 
to the learned. Thou giveſt reſolution to 
the irreſolute; inſpireſt the dead with life, 


and. che timid with the courage of heroes. 
The 
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The miſerable is indebted to thee for bis 
ſweeteſt comfort, the deſpiſed good man 
for the inward repoſe of his ſpirit, the 
victim of perſecution for the conſciouſneſs 
of his righteouſneſs and fidelity, the ſuf- 
ferer for his filent perſevering courage, and 
the dying man for his joyful hopes. Thou 
haſt performed numberleſs noble deeds, 
and daily performeſt numberleſs more, 
which never come to the knowledge of 
any mortal, which are ſullied by no vain 
renown, which he only ſees who ſees in 
ſecret, and which under his inſpection ne- 
ver ceaſe to ſpread happineſs and joy 
chrough all the extent of his kingdom. 
O that thy predominance were univerſal ! 
that every chriſtian were animated by thy 
warmth ! and that every chriſtian, who hath 
not yet done it, might take thee for his 


model ! 


Yes, Sirs, this may the chriſtian, and 
this muſt he be! The light of the world, 
3 the 
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the falt of the earth, the inſtructor, the 
pattern, the improver, the helper, the 
ſaviour of the reſt of mankind; a far more 
wiſe, more virtuous, and more uſeful citi- 
Zen, a far greater benefactor to his brethren, 
than the wiſeſt, the beſt of men, who is 
not a chriſtian! This is his calling, this 
his election; and this muſt be the aim of 
his endeavours ! 


And it promiſes him, both in this and 
in the future world, far greater happineſs 
than to any other wiſe and virtuous man. 
Every degree of virtue renders us propor- 
tionably fit tor happineſs; wheretore let 
us, no more than God, exclude any good 
man from all felicity. But chriſtian virtue 
is the way that leads to the pureſt and the 
ſublimeſt bliſs. Walk then therein, O thou 
that haſt the happineſs. to be called a 
chriſtian. This thou muſt do, if thou 
wouldſt eſcape eternal ruin, or be placed in 
a ſtate not altogether wretched, Wouldſt 

| thou 
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thou be a chriftian indeed, and turn the 
privileges of chriſtianity to thy real advan- 
tage, then muſt thou think more gene- 
rouſly, and ſtrive at greater attainments, at 
ſuperiority over all thy brethren who are 
not chriſtians ; aſpire after a higher felicity, 
that hereafter thou mayſt be, till more 
than here, the leader, the teacher, the 
benefactor, the helper, of thy leſs perfect 
and leſs happy brethren; that thou mayſt 
be conſtantly approaching nearer to God, 
acquiring a greater reſemblance to Jeſus, 
and mayſt have evermore communion and 
fellowſhip with the Father and with his Son. 
M hat a proſpect ! O let it be ever preſent 
to our minds, to our conſtant improvement 
in all chriſtian virtue, conſtantly bringing 
us nearer to perfection 
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RELIGION IN GENERAL. 1 


This is life eternal, that they might know thee 
the only true God, and Jeſus Chriſt, whom 
thou haſt ſent, John xvii. 3. 
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RELIGIONIN GENERAL. 


ELIG ION, Sirs,—I ſpeak of true 
religion, founded on reaſon and reve- 
lation, — religion is very differently judged 
of by different perſons. One man deems 
it of little or no value, and another eſteems 
it beyond all price. The former holds it 
to be a hard and fruitleſs employment of 
the mind; while the other takes it for the 
moſt important, the moſt bleſſed occupa- 
tion of the heart and lite. To the former 
it is a heavy and oppreffive yoke, which 
he endeavours by all mcans :© thake off, 
a grievous reſtraint upon his freecom and 
| A3 inclina- 
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inclinations, a cruel diſturber of his joys, 
which he removes from himſelf as far as 
he can ; to the latter it is the gentleſt ruler, 
the kindeſt and moſt generous friend and 
comforter, the moſt fertile ſource of ſatiſ- 
faction and joy. The firſt, therefore, med- 
dles but ſeldom with it, confines it to cer- 
tain times and places, and finds neither 
comfort nor benefit in it; the ſecond never 
loſes it out of his fight, makes it his con- 
ſtant companion and guide along the path 
of life, and is continually receiving peace, 
and pleaſure, and affiſtance from it. 


And we, Sirs, to which of theſe two 
clafſes of perſons do we belong? What is 
religion to us? How much value has it in 
our eſtimation? Of what importance is it 
to our heart? What influence has it on our 
lives? At leaſt we cannot be quite indif- 
ferent about it; otherwiſe we ſhould not 
frequent the aſſemblies of ſuch as worſhip 
God and Chriſt; ſhould there diſcover 

neither 
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neither attention nor ſentiment ; and not do 
many things which we now do, nor neglect 
many others which we now negle&t. But 
whether we acknowledge its whole worth ; 
whether we revere it as the moſt precious 
gift of heaven; whether we prize it as 
highly as it deſerves; whether it be as dear, 
as advantageous, and as confortable to us, 
as it may and ought; are queſtions which 
I can only anſwer for myſelf, and not for 
others. Religion is to me the moſt im- 
portant, moſt indiſpenſable, and moſt ex- 
alted matter of which I can frame an idea, 


the greateſt benefit for which J ſtand in- 


debted to heaven. It leads me more ſafely 
than any other light. It procures me more 
advantage and comfort, makes me more 
chearful and happy, than any other know- 
ledge or ſcience, privi 
able to do. Nor | get its 
value, or in the ſcfalleſt degra depart 
from its directions to virtue and happineſs, 

H 4 with- 


fleſhon, is 
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without ſuffering manifold detriment and 
prejudice, 


Whoever thoroughly examines it, and 
fincerely follows its injunctions, muſt find 
it prove what I have pronounced it to be. 
There are two matters, whereon, to this 


end, we muſt reflect. 


The firſt is, how our religion muſt be 
framed, and how we are to be diſpoſed 
towards it, if we would experience the 
great advantages of it. 


The next, whence it receives its value, 
or wherein it conſiſts. 


Religion that is founded on error, and 
degenerated into gloomy ſuperſtition; reli- 
gion which conſiſts in empty celebrations 
and ceremonies, or in the ſterile belief of 
incompschenfible things; religion which 
only employs the mind of a man, as a 

ſcience, 
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ſcience, as a theory of certain phenomena 
in the phyfical and moral world, but leaves 
his heart unamended and unmoved ; reli- 
gion which 15 not altogether moral, not 
immediately directed to the improvement 
of mankind, or which is even favourable 
to ſin and vice; ſuch a religion has indeed 
no value; and far be it from me to praiſe 
it for its excellency, or to ſay a word in its 
behalf. No, that religion alone which is 
built upon truth; which teaches us our 
duty to God, and to think and live in con- 
formity to it; which provides for our ma- 
nifold wants; which renders us wiſer and 
better, and which is adapted and defigned 
in all its parts to promote our perfection 
and happineſs; this alone hath any real 
worth, this alone hath any title to our pro- 
foundeſt veneration and moſt cordial love. 
And of this kind is whatever we learn, by 
reflecting on the world, and rational medi- 
tation on God and the proper end of man: 
of this kind is that, in particular, which 

God 
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God hath revealed to us of himſelf and his 
will, by his ſon Jeſus. This is life eternal, 
to know thee, the only true God, and Jeſus 
Chriſt, whom thou haſt ſent. 


But that this true, particularly that the 
Chriſtian religion, which we revere as the 
molt formal and moſt perfect means of re- 
velation, may be valuable and excellent to 
us, before all things, we muſt underſtand 
it. We muſt acquire juſt and clear con- 
ceptions of its contents, of its defigns, of 
its doctrines, precepts, and promiſes. Nei- 
ther the name, nor the confeſſion, nor a 
blind reverence of religion, will make us 
wiſer, better, and happier. It does not 
operate upon us like a magical charm, 
without our knowledge or concurrence, 
but only in proportion as we underſtand it, 
reflect upon it, and actually uſe it. Agtend 
therefore, O man, attend in this deſign to 
the voice of God in nature, to the voice of 
thy Creator and Father, who ſpeaks to thee 

in 
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in all his works; and confine thyſelf to the 
writings of the evangeliſts and apoſtles, 
who deliver to thee the doctrine of Jeſus in 
its primitive fimplicity and purity, If 
thou hearkeneſt with attention to that 
voice, and draweſt from theſe copious 
ſources of truth, then will religion, devoid 
of all human interpolations and inventions, 
appear to thee with the moſt venerable 
aſpect, in her majeſtic unvarniſhed beauty, 
as a daughter of heaven, whom the Father 
hath ſent to mankind for their conſolation 
upon earth, 


Would we, farther, have religion to be 
really and excellently yaluable to us, then 
muſt we be aſſured of its truth, and of its 
divine deſcent. We muſt beheve it, and 
believe it on principle, with ſatisfying 
certainty. So long as I am doubtful in 
this reſpect; ſo long as I take its doctrines 
for only probable conjectures, its precepts 
for well-meant uſeful rules of life, its pro- 
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miſes for deſireable events; ſo long may I 
eaſily eſteem and admire it to a certain de- 
gree, and it may have a certain influence 
on my ſentiments and my conduct: but! 
ſhall not experience its whole force to my 
amendment and my comfort; I ſhall not 
become ſo good, and ſo happy, as I may 
and ſhall when I accept its doctrines for 
truths of demonſtration, its precepts as the 
laws of my Supreme Sovereign and Judge, 
and its promiſes as infallible aſſurances of 
the true and unchangeable God. This 
belief only, then, makes religion intrinfi- 
cally ſacred and important to me; this 
belief only, then, gives her the appearance 
and the power ſhe neceſſarily ought to 
have, when I take her for the governeſs of 
my heart, and the conductreſs of my life. 


Yet even this is not enough, Would 
we have her to be to us, and to perform 
for us, what ſhe is ordained to be and to 
pertorm, then muſt we not only know and 

3 believe 
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believe her, but ſuffer ourſelves to be ac- 
companied and guided by her. We muſt 
follow her directions to virtue and happi- 
neſs, ſubmit to her inſtructions, be ani- 
mated by her ſpirit, and frame our whole 
behaviour on her precepts. She requires 
obedient and teachable diſciples : ſhe in- 
ſtructs, ſhe improves, ſhe comforts us, but 
not againſt our will, or without our con- 
currence. She offers the moſt ſalutary ali- 
ment to our curious and inquifitive ſpirit ; 
but we muſt take and enjoy this aliment, 
if we would have it to ſtrengthen and re- 
freſh us. She will lead us by the hand on 


the way of virtue and happineſs; but we 


muſt actually walk that way, and purſue it 
with a firm and ſtedfaſt ſtep, if we would 
have her for our companion, and be com- 
forted by her aſſiſtance. She promiſes us 
light, and help, and ſupport ; but we muſt 
accept and ule this light, this help, and 


this ſupport, if we would profit by her of- 


fers. Wouldſt thou, then, learn how pro- 
| perly 
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perly to eſtimate the value of religion, ſur- 
render thyſelf wholly to her direction, ſub- 
mit thyſelf to her guidance in all times, in 
all places, under all events. Think con- 
ſtantly as ſhe teaches thee to think; do 
conſtantly that which ſhe calls thee to do; 
abide ſtedfaſtly by that which ſhe tells thee 
and promiſes thee on the part of God. 
Separate not from her in thy ordinary, thy 
daily courſe. Confine her not to the times 
and places deſtined to worſhip and devo- 
tion: call her not to thee barely to ſoothe 
thee in thy ſorrows, and to comfort thee 
in thy diſtreſs. She deſpiſes the friends 
and admirers, who only fly to her in miſ- 
fortunes, in idle or melancholy hours, but 
drop all acquaintance with her when ſuc- 
ceſs ſmiles upon them. No; ſhe muſt be 
thy counſellor in all thy undertakings and 
affairs, thy companion in ſolitude and in 
ſociety, thy cloſe and familiar friend in 
proſperity and in adverfity, in life and in 
death! Then wilt thou confeſs her entire 
worth, 
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worth, and receive more ſubſtantial bene- 
fit from her, than from any thing whatever 
that mankind can poſſeſs. 


And how great, how great indeed, is the 
value of religion to him who thus under- 
ſtands her, thus truſts in her, thus follows 
her ſuggeſtions in all his conduct, and ſo 
intimately attaches himſelf to her by ſen- 
fibility and reflection! O could I repre- 
ſent to you her value, as I feel it myſelf, 
and render her as important to your under- 
ſtandings and your hearts, as ſhe is to me! 
It is religion that makes me wiſe; ſhe 
makes me good ; ſhe makes me contented 
and chearful ; ſhe teaches me how to uſe 
and enjoy the preſent ; ſhe opens to me the 
lovelieſt proſpects in futurity ; there pro- 
miſes me a higher, an eternal felicity, aud 
at the ſame time renders me actually ca- 
pable of it. Knowledge of truth, inclina- 
tion and power to do good, a tranquil and 
conteated heart, moderation in proſperity, 
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comfort and fortitude in adverſity, hope 
and aſſurance in life and death: theſe are 
thy gifts, O Religion! and how precious, 
how indiſpenſable to my happineſs! 


Religion makes me wiſe ; ſhe leads me 
to the knowledge of truth, the moſt im- 
portant, the moſt indiſpenſable, the moſt 
ſacred truth! Without her, I ſhould wan- 
der in darkneſs, roam about a labyrinth of 
doubt, in ignorance of my origin, miſ- 
taking my object; all that ſurrounds me, 
all that happens to me and to others, 
would be myſtery, indiſſoluble myftery, to 
me ; effects without cauſes, means with- 
out end, faculties without proper direc- 
tions, numberleſs feries and conſequences 
of things without an intelligible connec- 
tion, beauty, and order, produced from 
chance; virtue and vice, lite and death, at 
inceſſant variance ; moral creatures without 
confiſtency ; an immenſe world without a 
ſovereign and ruler ; this would be the ap- 

pearance 
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Fearance of viſible things to me, and how 
muſt ſuch a view perplex my ſpirit! In 
what a dreadful abyſs of doubt and deſpon- 
dency muſt it fink me! Loſt among the 
innumerable multitude of things which 
belong to this univerſe, alone and aban- 
doned amidſt all the living creatures that 
furround me, nothing whercon to fix; 
nothing wherein to truſt; nothing that 
could lead me with ſafety in my thoughts 
and purſuits; nothing that 1 could conſider 
as the fixt object of my wiſhes, my de- 
ares, and my endeavours; nothing that 
could unite me with other beings and 
things! Like a child, which cruelty or 
accident had abandoned to itſelf ſoon after 
its birth, I ſhould not know whom I had 
to thank for my being and my lite, from 
whom might expect the ſupport of it, 
who would take care of me, to whom TI 
might look up for protection and help, 
and paternal love! 
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But thou, O divine Religion! thou freeft 


me from this diſtreſſing perplexity; thou 
leadeſt me forth from this labyrinth of 


doubt, and guideſt me in the way of truth 


and aſſurance. Thou introduceit me to 
God, and to the knowledge of the regard in 


which I ſtand towards him. Thou giveſt an 


Author, a Preſerver, a Ruler, and a Father, 
to me and to the whole world; and there- 
by diffuſeſt a light over all things, uniteſt 
all together, communicateſt life and order, 
importance and dignity to all. I now per- 
ccive that I am no longer loſt and forgotten 
in the immenſity of ſpace; am no longer 
the pitiable ſport of chance or fate; no 


longer an infignificant, feeble, wretched 


creature, dependant on nothing, ignorant 
of its origin and end; wandering, without 
protector or guide, through the wilderneſs 
of life, this day or the next to become a 
prey to death. Under thy direCtions I have 
diſcovered God, have found a Father, the 
wiſeſt, the beſt of Fathers, who knows and 
loves 
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loves me; and I am his creature, his child, 
am formed after his likeneſs, am capable 
of his correſpondence, am and live and 
ſubſiſt in him and by him; know to what 
purpoſe he hath faſhioned and ordained 
me; dwell under his inſpection and care; 
know his tender diſpoſitions towards me, 


and nothing can deſtroy the blefſed con- 


nection which binds me with him unal- 
terably and for ever. 


And how differently now does every 
object appear to me! What a totally dif- 
ferent, what a brighter and more chearful 
aſpect does the world now wear to me, 
and how its greatneſs and beauty exalts and 
rejoices my ſpirit! Now I perceive and 
revere a firſt, eternal, and all- perfect Cauſe 
of every thing which is, and was, and will 
be; a God from whom all things proceed, 
by whom they are, and to whom they 
belong; a God extolled and praiſed by 
every particle of matter, every plant, every 
I 2 beaſt, 
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beaſt, every man, every ſpirit, the heavens 
and the earth, as Almighty and All-wiſe, 
as the Being who is love itſelf. I now be- 
hold, on all fides, as far as my eye can ſur- 
vey, or my penetration reach, the pureſt 
beauty and the moſt harmonious order ; all 
around me the wiſeſt and beſt defigns, and 
the fitteſt means for their completion ; on 
all fides life, and joy, and happineſs, here 
in culture and in bud, there in bloom and 
in maturity. Now all things depend in 
the cloſeſt and moſt intimate union on each 
other, the ſmall and the great, the viſible 
and the inviſible, the grain of ſand on the 
ſhore of the ocean, and the all-chearing 
ſource of light; all is the work of one 
fingle and all- perfect Spirit; az form but 
one whole; one intire whole, in which the 
natural and the moral, the good and the 
bad, the preſent and the future, are inſe- 
parably bound and interwoven together; 
in which nothing is unneceſſary, nothing 
ſuperfluous, nothing unintended, nothing 
| I purely 
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purely bad and hurtful; an intire whole, 
which is ſupported and maintained by its 
infinice Author himſelf, which he diſpoſes 
and guides, and whereig, all tends to the 
greateſt poſſible perfection and happineſs. 
And to know this, to be aſſured of theſe 
moſt ſublime, moſt fruitful, and moſt com- 
fortable truths; to have them for the di- 
recting clue to our reflections and re- 
ſearches, for the rule of our behaviour, 
for the ground of our deſires and hopes, is 
this not wiſdom? Is it not greater, and 
ſublimer wiſdom, than all elſe that uſually 
bears the name? And muſt not the religion 


which leads us to this wiſdom, be of ineſti- 


mable value to us? Muſt it not be the moſt 
precious gift of heaven? 


As religion makes me wiſe, it alſo ren- 
ders me good; and this is a ſecond de- 
monſtration of its ſuperior worth and ex- 
cellency. ' Religion is the band of love, 
the intimate tie of union between the Crea- 
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tor and his creatures, and between all 
thinking, feeling, and rational creatures 
with each other, the principle of the cloſeſt 
connection of the natural with the moral 
world, and the preſent with the future. 
And this love, this connection, this union, 
produces in every human heart it animates 
new ſpiritual life, freſh inclination and 
power to all goodneſs; more ſpiritual vi- 
gour, more defire and ability ro duty and 
to virtue, than any other confideration, 
any other relation of things can do. And 
ſurely, when 1 know and venerate a God, 
who 1s my Creator, my Preſerver, my Bene- 
factor, my Father, my Sovereign, and my 


Judge, and who hath given me laws, and 


hath annexed the moſt glorious rewards to 
the obſcrvance of them, and the ſevereſt 
puniſhments to the violation of them ; theſe 
laws muſt be of the utmoſt importance to 


me! How ſacred, how inviolable, muſt 


they be! And when I behold this God 
every where in his works; hear his in- 
ſtructing, 
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ſtructing, his inciting and his warning voice, 
on every fide | turn; feel myſelf encom- 
paſſed by him and the effects of his wiſ- 
dom ; revere him, wherever I am, in the 
thickeſt veil of darkneſs no leſs than in the 
brighteſt day, as the witneſs of my thoughts 
and actions: ha ſhall I dare to think or 
to do any thing that militates with his will, 
or neglect any thing that he has enjoined ? 
How can I be deficient in courage and abi- 


lity, in his preſence and under his inſpec- 


tion, to do readily and heartily that which 
15 right and good, and beſt for the occa- 
ſion? And if I love this God, this Father, 
as religion teaches me, with filial affeCtion, 
think on him, and raiſe myſelf to him with 
inward pleaſure, rejoice in his exiſtence, in 
his preſence, in his bounty, in his diſpofi- 
tions towards me, and his communion with 
me: how eaſy and agreeable it muſt be to 
me to keep his commandments, to concur 
with his defigns, and to labour, as 1t were, 
in fellowſhip with him for advancing the 

I 4 univer- 
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univerſal perfection and felicity of his 
kingdom! 


But, as religion connects the creatures 

ith the Creator, ſo likewiſe does it con- 
nect the creatures with each other; ſo does 
it unite me alſo with all my fellow-mortals; 
it teaches me that they are all children of 
my heavenly Father, that we all compoſe 
but one large family, whoſe father is God, 
and whole firſt-born brother is his ſon Jeſus. 
And, if I believe this, if I have an inward 
ſentiment of this, I then live among my 
own brothers and filters, who have tle 
ſame origin and the ſame deſtination wich 
myſelf: and, then, how muſt the ſight of 
every man, how mult the diſpoſitions, the 
capacities, the abilities of every man, the 
pleatures, the proſperity, the merits of 
every man, delight me! And, if I am 
animated with that brotherly love towards 
them which religion alone can inſpire, how 
impoſſible will it be for me to deprive them 
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of their property and goods, or to diſunite 
or injure them by any means whatever! 
How far from my heart will all pride and 
envy be, all hatred and indifference ! How 
compaſhonate ſhall I be towards then, 
merciful as my Father in heaven is merci- 
ful, and beneficent as he is beneficent ! 
And what duty towards my neighbour ſhall 
I then neglect? Which of thein ſhall I 
diſcharge without fidelity and pleaſure ? 


And, if I do but feel the whole force 
of the love of God and of Chriſt towards 
man, which the chriſtian doctrine repre- 
ſents to us in fo affecting a manner; it I 
have an inward ſentiment of what great 
things God hath done for me, how much 
his ſon Jeſus bath facrificed and ſuffered 
for me; it I take the diſpoſition and life of 
this my Delivercr for the rule of my con- 
duct; if I look up to him as my Fore— 
runner and Chict, and firmly confide in his 
promiles ; if I ſeriouſly confider the con- 
| nection 
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nection of the preſent with the future, ro- 
gard one as the preliminary to the other, 
one as the time of ſowing and the other ot 
reaping ; what incitement, what ability to 
every thing that is right and good, that is 
great and generous, muſt not all this af- 
ford! No; it religion does not make me 
better, if it docs not make me endeavour 
to become a good and virtuous man, I 
muſt then be incapable of amendment, 
muſt be deeply ſunk beneath the dignity of 
man, muſt have a completely inſenſible and 
thoroughly corrupted heart. And what a 
value muſt this likewiſe give to religion in 
our eſteem, if we do but properly under- 
ſtand the worth of moral goodneſs and 

virtue! a 
He that is wiſe and good, may alſo be 
contented and chearful; and the religion 
that procures us thoſe advantages, procures 
us likewiſe theſe. Far from inſpiring her 
true profeſſors with ſlaviſn tear and gloomy 
terrors, 
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terrors, ſhe fills them with confidence and 
courage, Far from being a diſturber of 
Joy, ſhe opens to us the richeſt ſources of 
it, and invites us to them. Yes, if I fol- 
low her precepts, and believe in her pro- 
miſes : then tranquillity and joy take poſ- 
ſeſſion of my breaſt ; then am I aſſured of 
the grace of God, the forgiveneſs of my 
fins, the good pleaſure of my Creator and 
Lord; then my heart no more torments 
and condemns me; then I enjoy the bleſſed- 
neſs of a good conſcience. Yes, if I allow 
myſelf to be guided and conducted by her, 
and confider all things in the light which 
ſhe diffuſes over them; then am J tatisfed 
with all things; ſatisfied with God, whom 
I know and revere as the wiſeſt and moſt 
tender Father, and from whom I expect 
only good, and conſtantly the beſt ; ſatiſ- 
fied with all his arrangements and diſpoſt- 
tions in the natural and the moral world; 
ſatisfied with the place and the circum- 
ſtances wherein he hath ſet me, with the 
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portion of abilities and goods he hath 
granted me, with the term he hath allotted 
me, as | know that all this is adapted to 
my being, and deſigned for my happineſs ; 
ſatisfied with myſelf, as I am conſcious of 
my uprightne(s and integrity, as I feel, as 
it were, that 1 do not wilfully tranſgreſs, 
and that I am approaching nearer to the 
mark of chriſtian perfection; ſatisfied with 
all my fellow-creatures, as | hate none, and 
en vy none, as I love them all, rejoice with 
all the good, and am patient and indulgent 
to the frail and infirm; ſatisfied with all 

things about zic, as every thing is, and is 
zuſt lo, as the all- wiſe and all-gracious God 
would have it to be! 


Nay, when J allow myſelf to be guided 
by the light of Religion, and to be animated 
by her ſpirit, I find ſources of joy opening 
to me on all ſides, as pure as they are inex- 
hauſtible; then I poſſeſs more real joy than 
the greatcit darling of fortune can have, 

who 
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who knows not this Giver of joy; then I 
rejoice in God, my BenctaCtor and Father; 
[ rejoice in his fon jeſus, my Redeemer and 
Lord; I rejoice in my capacities and 
powers, in my high vocation ;. I rejoice ut 
all the beautiful and good that is and hap- 
pens in the world; I rejoice in all mankind 
as my brethren, as the children of my hea- 
venly Father, as the partakers of my fu— 
ture felicity; I rejoice in every animate 
and inanimate creature, as it is the creature 
of my God; I rejoice in viſible and invi- 
hble things, the preſent and the future; 
and am joyful that I am immortal, and 
may aſſuredly expect an exerlaſting lite, a 
never- ending felicity. And for this chear- 
ful confidence, this ſatisfaction, theſe mani- 
fold joys, I am indebted to Religion. How 
can I nor perceive its worth! how can L 
miſtake its excelliency ? 


Yes, this it is, this divine Religion, 
which conducts, ſlrengthens, comtorts, and 
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exhilarates me, in all the viciſſitudes of my 
circumſtances, in whatever I do, and in 


whatever befalls me, in proſperity and in 


adverſity, in life and in death. She gives 
quite another appearance to all things; 
ſweetens every pleaſure to me, and aug- 
ments every good ; mitigates every hard- 
ſhip, and alleviates every ſorrow ; ſupplies 
me with inſtruction, with ſupport, with 
conſolation and aſſiſtance. If I enjoy ſatiſ- 


faction and pleaſure, ſhe exalts the en- 


joyment by inſpiring me with the ſenti- 
ment that it is God who giveth me this 
ſatisfaction, who procureth me this plea» 
ſure. Have I various and important duties 
to fulfill, toilſome affairs to manage, ſhe 
ſo alleviatcs and ennobles them, by repre- 
ſenting them to me as commiſſions from 


God, by affvring me that I am labouring 


in his ſervice, that I diſcharge my truſt 
under his inſpection, and with his concur- 
reace, Does an opportunity occur to me 
for doing good, of being uſeful, and of 

pro- 
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promoting human happineſs, ſhe gives me 
to feel the whole weight of the honour of 
being an inſtrument in the hand of God, 
whereby he promotes his defigns, and diſ- 
ſeminates life and bleſſing amongſt the 
human race. Do I meet with difficulties 
on my way, dol fall into penury and dan- 
ger, ſhe bids me lift my eyes and my heart 
towards heaven, and implore and expect 
ſuccour from bim who doth what he will 
both in heaven and on the earth, and never 
willeth any thing but what is right and 
good. Am I oppretied by any burden of 
life, ſhe then bids me depend upon the 
ſupport of him who laid this load upon 
me, and to be aſſured that he will not im- 
poſe on me more than I am able to bear. 
Does any misfortune overtake me, I then 
adore in filent reverence, as inſtructed by 
Religion, the hand of him who inflicts it 
upon me, who iuflicts it upon me for wiſe 
and good purpoſes, and without whole 
permiſſion no harm can happen unto me. 

2 Do 
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Do ſufferings fall to my lot, which I have 
not deſerved, I take them as the diſpenſa- 
tions of my God and Father, with filial 
ſubmiſſion; revere them as the means of 
nurture and exerciſe, by which he would 
lead me to higher perfection; and I know 
that, ſooner or later, all will turn to my 
good. Ain Lalarmed and perplexed at any 
extraordinary or terrifying events that hap- 
pen in the world, and among mankind, 
then, full of faith, I look up to him who 
governs all things, directing them by the 
laws of ſovereign wiſdom, and tranquillize 
my ſpirit by the confideration that he will 
certainly, at length, bring to paſs ſome 
good thereby. Do my honeſt under- 
takings, my good and beneficent endea- 
vours, fail of ſucceſs, I then make an of- 
fering of my will to the far wiſer and far 
better will of my God and Father; ſatisfy 
myſelf with the conſciouſneſs of having 
acted uprightly and well-pleafing to him; 
and therefore reckon not my pains and 

labour 
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labour as loſt, as I know that in his king- 
dom, and under his adminiſtration, nothing 
good can poſſibly be loſt, Do the infirmi- 
ties of age oppreſs me, diminiſh my facul- 
tics, and bow down my body to the earth, 
I commit myſelf to that God, who, in my 
infancy, in my childhood, in my youth, 
and iu my manhuod, has never forſaken 
me, who has bcen conſtantly my ſupport 
and my father, and will be ſo for ever. 
Does death draw nigh me, does he bid me 
tet my houſe in order, and prepare to quit 
all vifible and carthly things, I then hear 
the voice of my heavenly Father calling 
me to himſelf, calling me from the preſent 
into another and a higher life, callmg me 
home from my pilgrimage. Conducted 
and ſupported by religion, I follow this 
call with joy, enter with confidence the 
gloomy path of death, paſs through it un- 
diſmayed, and am certain that it will ter- 
minate in the pureſt light, in unending 
telicity to me, 
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Thus am I taught, thus led, thus charmed, 
thus ſupported and ſtrengthened, thus com- 
forted by religion, in proſperity and adver- 
fity, in life and in death! Thus does ſhe 
preſerve her value in all times, in all places, 
in all circumftances, in regard to all my af. 
fairs, all my intentions and purſuits, un- 
changeably continuing what ſhe is; con- 
ſtantly the ſafeſt teacher, the moſt faithful 
guide, and the beſt comforter of man! 
Yes, O divine Religion, that art thou, that 
wilt thou ever be to me, what thou haſt 
hitherto been! ever my trueſt friend, my 
inſeparable guide along the path of life, the 
partaker of all my joys and ſorrows, my 
conſolation in death, and my conductor to 
the 1nanfions of heaven! Yes, O God! to 
know thee, the only true God, the all-wiſe, 
the all-bountiful, the Father of men, to 
know thee, and him whom thou haſt ſent, 
our Saviour Jeſus, this is life eternal, the 
ſupreme, everlaſting bliſs ! 
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ESTIMATE xv. 


1 
T © 2.2 
OF THE 


CHRISTIAN RELIGION, 
IN PARTICULAR; 


I am come that they might have life, and that 
they might have it more abundantly, 
| John x. 10. 
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CHRISTIAN RELIGION, 
IN PARTICULAR. 


T HE arrival of a Perſon who promiſes 
life, and more abundant life, that is, 
complete felicity, to them to whom he 
comes, and is able to fulfill his promiſe, 
muſt be moſt defireable to ſuch as have ve- 
hement defires after happineſs, and at the 
ſame time are oppreſſed with the inward 
ſentiment of their want of it! And who 
of us, Sirs, can miftake this wiſhed-for 
Perſon, who the happy Man that brought 
theſe joyful tidings? How eager are all 
men after happineſs! and how little true 

K 3 fell- 
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telicity, how much actual miſery, was there 
among mortals when Jeſus made his ap- 
pearance in the world, and offered them 
their deliverance from miſery, and the poſ- 
ſeſſion of that happineſs they had fo long 
ſought for in vain ! and how great a right 
he had to make them this offer ! Knew he 
not all the ſources of their happineſs ? 
Opened he not all of them to the human 
race? Where is there one that ever drew 
from thoſe ſources, and yet found his ex- 
pectations deceived ? And how many thou- 
ſands, and thouſands again, have actually 
drawn therefrom, and found their thirſt 
after happineſs affuaged ! 


To us alſo theſe ſources ſtand open ; and 
we are invited to them by the Saviour who 
came into the world, to impart lite, and 
abundance of it. Let us, then, approach 
theſe ſources, ſtudy to know more of thete 
bleſſings, compare them with our wants 
and defects; and then examine whether we 

may 
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may not be happy likewiſe, or whether our 
happineſs may not be augmented and im- 
proved. 


What are, then, the principal wants of 
man? | 


And how can and will Jeſus ſupply them, 
and thereby render him happy ? 


To anſwer theſe queſtions will be the 
ſubject and ſcope of my preſent diſcourte. 


Light for the underſtanding ; reſt for the 
heart; courage and ability to do good; 
comfort in diſtreſſes; hope tor the taiure : 
theſe are the principal wants of man. . ho- 
ever removes theſe, delivers him rom the 
burden of his miſery, epens to kim «© 
richeſt fources of telicjty, and mikes him 
truly happy. And this re Saviour of men, 
who came into the world, both can and will 
perform. He can azad will, in all rote 

Ge hoy reſpects, 
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reſpects, give them life, and greater abun- 
dance of it. 


Light for the underſtanding, is the firſt 
and moſt urgent want of the thinking man. 
To act with conſciouſneſs and confidera- 
tion; to reflect upon what he ſees, what 
he hears, what he feels, and what befalls 
him; to inquire into the cauſes and ſcope 
of things ; to look back upon the paſt, to 
expatiate in the future, and to compare 
them both with the preſent; is the natural 
employment, the moſt eſſential privilege of 
man; it is this which renders him a man. 
To ſcrutinize after truth, and to embrace 
the truth, is the life and the nutriment of 
his ſpirit. But how long can he employ 
himſelf in any reflection, without entan— 
gling himſelf in a labyrinth, whoſe outlet 
he can never find! How far can he proceed 
in the inveſtigation and the knowledge of 


truth, without ſtarting at ſome precipice, 
which fills him with terror, and makes him 
recoil ! 
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recoil ! How ſoon will he be deceived by 
error and the proluſions of fancy, or op- 
preſſed by ignorance or doubt, if he have 
no faithful conductor through the intrica- 
cies of human thought! 


What am TI, and what is all that ſur- 
rounds me? Whence am I, and whence 
have all theſe ariſen? To what end am I, 
to what end are all theſe ordained ? Does 
intelligence preſide, or chance, wiſdom, or 
blind neceffity, in the concatenation of 
things, in the occurrences of the world, in 
the fortunes of men? Are wiſdom, virtue, 
and happineſs, real attainable things, or 

only empty names? Which is the way that 
| leads to the knowledge of truth, to the 
poſſeſſion of virtue, to the enjoyment of 
happineſs? Is there a God? Is there a Pro- 
vidence! In what relationſhip ſtands this 
God to the world and to me? How far 
docs this Providence extend over the world 
and me? What have I, in theſe reſpects, 

to 
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to hope for or to fear? What queſtions ! 
How difficult to be anſwered by the man 
that is left to himſelf! What error is too 
abſurd for him to plunge into in reſearches 
like theſe! and yet how important is their 
ſolution ! How every thing muſt torment a 
reflecting mind, that cannot account for it 
in any rational manner! Yes, here a man 
feels the want of ſome certain guide, ſome 
ſuperior light. Here he longs for this di- 
rector, for this light, as a pilgrim, over- 
taken by the night in ſome lone and track- 
leſs wild, longs for the genial effulgence of 
the morning ſun, or to meet with ſome tra- 
veller acquainted with the way. 


Chriſt, this bright effulgence of the glo- 
rious day, hath appeared to our relief! 
God hath ſent to us this faithful guide! 
He calls to us, in our forlorn eſtate: I am 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life; I am 
the Light of the world ; he that followeth 
me walketh not in darkneſs. No; his di- 

vine 
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vine doctrine has difperſed the. darkneſs of 
error and doubt, of ignorance and ſuper* 
. ſtition, with which the wiſe and the unwiſe, 
the learned and the unlearned, were till 
then ſurrounded. He hath brought con- 
cealed and miſtaken truth to light; and 
what was but little, and, that little only 
doubtfully known, hath he divulged to all, 
and placed it beyond all doubt. He hath 
brought us to the Knowledge of God, the 
true, the only God, and thereby given 
firmnets and affurance to the human intel- 
lets. By him enlightened, we know our 
origin, and the origin of all things, our 
deſtination, and that of all living and fen- 
ſible beings. By him inſtructed, we know 
that there is a God, a ſupremely perfect 
Spirit, an infinitely wiſe and bountiful 
Father of the world and of mankind, and 
that we are his creatures, his children; 
that we and all things ſubſiſt under his in- 
ſpection and providential care ; that all is 
diſpoſed, conducted, and governed by him, 

and 
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and all made to conduce to the beſt and 
worthieſt purpoſes.— und now chance, and 
hazard, and blind neceffity, with all their 
terrors, vaniſh from before our eyes. Now 
no intricacies bewilder us, we are no longer 
perplexed by any apparent diſorder and 
contradiction in the combination of things, 


in the complication of human concerns. 


Now ligat, order, beauty, perfection, are 
diſplayed in all things; for all are effects 
and arrangements of ſupreme benignity 
and wiſdom. The entrance to the ſanc- 
ruary of truth, the moſt important, moſt 
comfortable truth, ſtand open to us ; the 
way of virtue is made plain and bright, 
and leads us ftraight to the manſions of 
bliſs, where we are all invited to the enjoy- 
ment of its treaſures. We have now a cer- 
tain clue to guide us through the labyrinth 
of afflictions, by means of which we can 
avoid every pit and precipice, are furniſhed 
with all neceſſary light, and proceed to 
meet the full beam of day. Yes, look 

ro 
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to Jeſus for tbe ſupply of your wants, all 
you who thirſt alter the knowledge of 
truth. Imbibe his doctrine, adhere firmly 
and confidently to it, ſtudy it in the writings 
which ſome of his intimates have left us. 
They cannot, they will not lead you aſtray ; 
you will improve conſtantly in wiſdom, and 
acquire complcte ſatisfaction. 


Reſt for the heart; reſt under the ſenti- 
ment of our weakneſs ; reſt amidſt the vio- 
lence and impetuoſity of the paſhons ; reſt 
under the conſciouſneſs of our tranſgreſſions 
and fins; reſt, at the fight of the ſeeming 
perplexity in the courſe of things, and of 
human miſery ; reſt amidſt the great frailty 
and inconitancy of every thing ſenſible and 
earthly : what requiſites, what cogent re- 
quiſites, are theſe ! Who will ſupply them? 
Where ſhall a man ſcek and find this reſt? 
In what ſchool of wiſdom, in what temple 
of mirth, in what filent and deſert ſoli- 
tude, or in what brilliant abode of plea- 
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ſure, in what rank, in which of the cluifes 


of mankind, ſhall we fearch after it and 
find it? Oh, how carneſtly do the wiſe 
and the ignorant, the high and low, the 
rich and the poor, the hermit and the epi- 
cure, ſtrive after this repoſe! With what 
eagerneſs of expectation do they now ſtrike 
into this path, and then into that ! and, at 
length, ſooner or later, affected by repeated 
diſappointments, how they return by the 
way that they went, fighing and aſhamed 
at their fickleneſs and fol:y, and joining at 
laſt in that diſinal complaint, All, all is 
vanity, and vexation of ſpitit! 


But why, Sirs, why do you ſeek reſt 
where it is not to be found? O come to 
him, ſeek it of him, who hath promiſed to 
give you likewiſe in this reſpect life, and 
more abundance of it! him who rcſiores 
to men the peace which they had miſtaken, 
and driven from their hearts and their 
dwellings! Hear what he ſays to every 


7 honeſt 
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honeſt ſoul which feeks that reſt of him 
he announces on the part of God, and how 
he ſupplies every want of the heart. 


O thou, who art ſenſible of thy infirmi- 
ties, do not endeavour to repreſs that ſen- 
timent. God, thy Sovereign and thy Fa- 
ther, requires nothing of thee that thou 
art unable to perform. He lays no bur- 
dens on thee that are too heavy for thee to 
bear. Only exert thy taculties, and they 
will grow ſtronger by exercite. He who 
faithiully employs the powers he has, Will 
be ever receiving greater. Thou haſt the 
Almighty for thy ſupport ; and his ſtrength 
is mighty, above all expectation, in the 
feeble that look up to him, and depend 
upon him. At preſent thou art but a 
child; hereafter, if thou only rcetainelt the 
ſimplicity of a child, thou wilt arrive at 
manhood, and ſhalt perform manly actions, 
ſuch actions as I have atchieved. 
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Doſt thou feel deſires within thee, which 
none of all the things that ſurround thee 
are able to appeaſe or to ſatisfy? O learn, 
from thence, that thou art not made for 
this world alone; that greater capacitics, 
and nobler faculties, lie concealed in thee 
than belong to the courſe of thy lite on 
earth. Direct thy defires to God, and to 
futurity ; let the love of truth, of -virtuc, 
of God and man, pervade and poſſeſs thy 
heart. Theſe are goods and bleſſings that 
are worthy thy moſt ſtrenuous endeavours, 
which will employ all thy faculties and 
powers, which leave neither repugnanc 
nor diſguſt, nor languor nor ſatiety, behind 
them. Wage war, then, againſt pleaſure. 
and paſhon. The prize that awaits thee is 
worth the conflict. Whoever contendeth 
and conquereth here, in my caule, th:!! 
reign hereafter with me: he that loſeth his 
life, or any thing elle, for my ſake, ſhall 
find it again. 
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Does the conſciouſneſs of thy paſt fins 
and failings diſturb thee, doſt thou dread 
the diſpleaſure and the puniſhment of the 
Judge of the world ! then accept the glad 
tidings he commiſſioned me to announce to 
ſinful man. Accept them, and rejoice chat 
God, thy Sovereign and thy Judge, is alſo 
thy Father; that he is gracious and merci- 
ful, ſlow to anger, and of great goodneſs ; 
that he forgives the repentant and return- 
ing finner all his fins, remits his puniſh- 
ment, reſtores him to his once ſhghted fa- 
vour, and will grant him grace for juſtice, 
To aſſure thee thereof he ſent me vpon 
the earth. Sin is done away by obedience 
to my precepts; by following my ijunc- 
tions, iniquity 1s remembered no more z 
reconcilement between God and man is 
thus procured by me. Only beware of the 
deceitfulneſs of fin; reſcue thyſelf more 
and more from its ſhameful dominion; pre- 
ſerve thy-regained freedom; redouble thy 
zeal in goodneſs; devote thyſelf by gratt- 
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tude and love to thy gracious Benefactor 
and Patron, and be faithful unto the end: 
and then ſhall thy former tranſgreſſions be 
remembered no more, and their ruinous 
conſequences ſhall be removed for ever. 


At times art thou diſmayed at the fight 
of ſo ſeemingly perplexed a ſcene of things 
as the preſent ſtate affords, and the diver- 
fity of miſery that prevails among man- 
kind? Tranquillize thy ſpirit in the conſide- 
ration of the parental providence and love 
of thy heavenly Father, whoſe thoughts 
and ways are as far abore thy thoughts and 
ways as the heavens are above the earth. 
Leave it to him how the world ſhould be 
governed, and the ends of his creation ob- 
tained : and be aſſured that his defigns will 
not fail, and that his purpoſe 1s nothing, 
but felicity and perfection. Judge not by 
that ſpan of ſpace, by that moment of 
time, which thou art allowed to ſurvey : ex- 
tend thy comprchenſion, if thou canſt, to 

| the 
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the whole, and let thy mind expatiate in 
eternity; and doubt not but all will be 
ſooner or later unraveled, and ſhewn to be 
conformable to the laws of Supreme Wiſ⸗— 
dom and Goodneſs, He, the ſupremely 
Wiſe, the ſupremely Good, comprehendeth 
ail things, can produce light out of dark- 
neſs, and turn every evil into a ſource of 
joy. 


Does the uncertainty and inſtability of 
all earthly things diſmay thy fpirit, and 
deſtroy thy peace? O learn, then, to eſteem 
thoſe things as what they really are; and 
while thou ſeeſt that the world, with its 
pleaſures, paſſeth away, forget not that he 
who doth the will of God abideth for ever ; 
forget not that thy ſpirit is immortal, and 
that an unchangeable, undecaying, and in- 
corruptible heritage is allotted thee in 
heaven. Soar above this tranſient icene of 
vanity, and conſider thyſelf as a denizen 
of the city of God, which hath firm foun- 
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dations, and is thy true, thy permanent 
country. Thus does Jeſus inſpire with 
peace and ſatisfaction the man who ſeeks 
them of him: thus does he ſupply all 
the wants of our heart: thus does he give 
us likewile in this reſpect life, and greater 
abundance of it. 


Courage and ability in goodneſs is a 
third and no leſs urgent want of the think- 


ing man. ' Unleſs this be ſupplied, how 
can he be contented and happy! He is 
ſenſible of powers, various active powers, 
within him. But how and to what ſhall 
he apply them? What ſhall he hope to 
execute with them? Can he, or will he, 
diſcomfit his weaknels, conquer his de- 
pendance on ſenſible things, and overcome 
himſelf? Is not virtue too exalted for the 
reach of his tacuitics? Is ſhe not probably 
defigned for beings of a ſuperior order to 
man? Is ſhe not rather a daughter of 
beaven than the offspring of earth? As 
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many powers as he feels himſelf to poſſeſs, 
ſo many obſtacles and difficulties does ke 
meet with 1n his endeavours to uſe them, 
Reſpectable and venerable are the dictates 
of reaſon ; importunate and alluring are 
the requiſitions of ſenſe. For every incite- 
ment he perceives on one hand to goodneſs, 
he ſees a temptation and inducement on 
the other to evil. Who can proceed in ſo 
ſlippery a path with firm and vigorous 
ſteps! Who can live confident and ſecure 
amidſt enemies and dangers! Who can ſet 
himſelf to oppoſe the impetuoſity of a 
torrent! 


The chriſtian can do it. In this reſpect 
alſo Jeſus gives him life, and a greater 
abundance of it. With him new ſpiritval 
life was imparted ro mankind. Fecble, 
rorpid, and dead, as the moral, world ap- 
pearcd before his birth, it acquired a treth 
activity, a nobler life, by his doctrine, by 
the moving of his ſpirit within it. Ihe 
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way of virtue had been ſo long abandoned, 
it was become a deſert; thorns and briars 
choked up its unfrequented paths, or con- 
cealed them with 1mpenctrable ſhade : the 


traveller now walks them with ſatisfaction 


and delight; Jeſus has cleared them for his 
followers, made the crooked ſtrait, and the 
rough places plain. He became a light to 
our feet, and a lantern to our paths.— 
Follow, then, O thou that aſpireſt after 
freedom and virtue, who wiſheſt to ſoar 
above ſenſible things, and to become wiſe 
and good; follow the guidance of Jeſus, 
follow his example, tread in his ſteps, be 
a chriſtian with all thy heart. This will 
inſpire thee with new powers, and animate 
thee with new life. Thou wilt learn to 
feel the dignity of man, the dignity of a 
chriſtian; and this ſentiment will not allow 


' thee to be wanting in courage and capacity 


for goodneſs. Thou wilt love God, and 
leara to love mankind; and this love will 
render cyery duty familiar and pleaſant to 
thee, 
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thee. Chriſt will live and govern in thee ; 
his mind, his ſpirit will direct thee, and 
through him thou canſt do all things. His 
brilliant example will be ever before thine 
eyes, conſtantly alluring thee to imitation, 
and warning thee of every devious and 
oblique way; and while thou ſeeſt the 
traces of his ſteps before thee, thou wilt 
purſue thy courſe in confidence and ſafety. 
The affurance of his ſupport, the con— 
fciouſneis of his approbation, the generous 
ambition of reſembling him farther, and 
thereby becoming capable of greater feli- 
city, will never allow thee to be faint or 
fatigued in the imitation of him, His 
promiſes will ftrengthen thee. The victor's 
crown, he holds our to thee, at the end of- 
thy. courte will fine upon thee in all its 
radiance ; and the moft giorious proſpects 
he opens to thee, in futurity, will er.cou- 
rage thee to vanquith every diihculty, firmly 
to brave the hardeſt conflicts, and to perſe- 
vere unto the end. Yes, tke faith of the 
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chriſtian overcomes the world, conquers 
all oppoſition, is an inexhauſtible ſource of 
ſpiritual life, and ſpiritual force. So cer- 
tainly as thou alloweſt thyſelf to be tho- 
roughly animated by the ſpirit of chriſ- 
tianity, and to be guided by its precepts, 
ſo certainly wilt thou be thoroughly free, 
thoroughly virtuous, and become as per- 
fect as a human creature can be. 


Comfort in afflictions! who can deny 
this a place among the wants of mankind ? 
Who has not often fe! how great, how 
preſſing it is? For who has not often ſuf- 
fered, and earnellly looked around him for 
refreſhment and comfort? Without ſuffer- 
ing, no man hath ever yet finiſhed his 
earthly courſe. To be frail and mortal, 
and to live among merely frail and mortal 
creatures and things, and to keep free from 
all ſufferings, is a contradiction in terms. 
The very enjoyments of this life are, for 
the moſt part, fo interwoven with ſuffer» 
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ings, that they cannot be purely poſſeſſed. 
And how infinitely diverſified are they ! 
Inward and outward ſufferings ; ſufferings 
of the mind; ſufferings of the body; ſuf- 
ferings of affection; ſufferings of friend- 
ſhip; and ſufferings of virtue. And how 
rapidly do they ſucceed each other! How 
often do they unite in numbers and in bit- 
terneſs! And what can alleviate the burden 
of them to me? What can teach me to 
bear them with ſedateneſs and fortitude ? 
What can give me comfort and confidence 
when I ſuffer want; when I labour under 
pain ; when ſo many attacks are made upon 
my welfare and my pleaſures; when op- 
preſſed by cares and ſorrows; when in con- 
flict with ſuch obſtacles and contradictions ; 
when J fail in my good deſigns, and cannot 
enjoy the fruit of my virtue; when my 
friends forſake me, my powers decay, and 
the infirmities of age oppreſs me? Can I 
expect aſſiſtance from mankind, who are 
as feeble as myſelt? Can riches, or ho- 
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nours, or diſſipations, or a ſplehdid luxu- 
rious life, aſſuage my pains and heal my 
wounds? Or can I be relieved by the fight 
ot ſuch numbers of the unhappy, who 


ſufler as much as myſelf, ox even more 
than I? 


No, my carifitan brother, this is what 
Jeſu; alone can do. He, who himſelf did 
tuffer ſo much, was made perfect through 
lufferings, and by ſufferings entered into 
bis glory. Ile knows the ſufferings of hu- 
man nature, he hath undergone them him- 
ler, com fied them, and given them another 
aſpect. Ile can, he will conſole thee ; will 
in this reſpect likewiſe give thee life, and 
abundance of it, Accept his offered com- 
tort, and let him reſtore thy ſoul. He 
faith to thee, Even ſufferings come from 
God; they are the ordinances and diſpen- 
ſations of thy Father in heaven; and what- 
ever he, the All-wiſe, the All-bountiful 
ordains, what he, thy Father, lays upon 
thee, 
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thee, is good, and muſt and will advance 
thy welfare. Heartily would he ſpare thee, 
and all his children upon carth, from ſor— 
rows, had he not in view to exerciſe and 
improve thee, and attract thee to a ſuperior 
lite, Heartily would he grant thee pure 
delights, and let all things go according to 
thy with, it thou wert 3 capable of 
bearing fuch ſucceſs. He corredts, he 
proves, he exerciles thee, becauſe he loves 
tace, and becauſe his love embraces all 
thy being, and provides for thy future wel- 
fare as well as for thy preſent. The path 
of ſorrow is, indecd, a rough and gloomy 
path; but it leads to perfection and happi- 
neſs ſuch as firmly and piouſly purſue it. 
Even fufferings are benefits, when God in— 
flicts them on nis children, to teach them 
obedience, fortitude, and faith. Even ſuf- 
ſerings, to ſuch as patiently endure, and 
witcly uſe them, will, ſooner or later, be- 
come a ſource of bleſſing. What they now 


ſow in tears, they ſhall hereafter reap in 


Joy. 
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joy. The ſufferings of this preſent time 
are not worthy to be compared with the 
glory that ſhall hereafter be revealed in us. 
No; bear, endure, and ſuffer without re- 
pining, and with filial reſignation, what 
thy Father in heaven calls thee to bear, to 
endure, and to ſuffer. Ile knows thy wants, 
and thy powers, and every burden he Jays 
upon thee is adapted to them. He defigns 
thee for his kingdom, and knows how beſt 
to prepare and fit thee for it. Look unto 
me, ſays jeſus to his confeſſors, look unto 
me, thy Precurſor and Guide, Bear and 
ſuffer, as I have borne and ſuffered; fight 
the conflicts which I have fought, and in 
which ſo many of my followers haye ſuc- 
ceſsfully ſtriven. The end of thy way 
will be pure and exalted bliſs, the prize of 
thy victory will be eminent glory and 
bonour. And what can inſpire us with 
comfort in ſorrows, if ſuc!. promiſes and 
luch proſpects are unable to do it? 


Hope, 
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Hope, a ſure and certain hope for the 
future, is another want of man, which it is 
uncommonly neceſſary for him to ſupply. 
The more tranſitory the preſent, the ſhorter 
and more uncertain his duration here, the 
more ſteadily muſt he direct his eyes and 
his defires towards futurity, the leſs indif- 
ferent can he be concermiag what he has 
there to hope, for, or to fear: that, ſooner 
or later, to-day or to-morro:v, all outward 
viſible things will vaniſh away to him, and 
be ſunk in the profoundeſt oblcurity of 
night; that, ſooner or later, to-day or to- 
morrow, his riches, his ditiinctions, his 
honours, his power, his beauty, his health, 
all that he is and poſſeſſes as an inhabitant 
of this world, muſt be loſt to him; that. 
ſooner or later, to-day or to-morrow, a dark 
and lonely grave will incloſe his body, and 
diſſolve it into duſt; that, ſooner or later, 
to-day or to-morrow, he will quit this 
world, with ail its glories and al! its joys, 
and pals into a diflerent, to him an un— 
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known ſtate ; 15 what he knows, and what 
he feels; this every pain declares, every 
infirmity, every fickreſs, the departure of 
every acquaintance and friend, every ſtroke 
of the paſſing-bell, every open grave, every 
tomb, every church-yard hiliock, with an 
inceſſant voice. And where is the man 
whom this does not affect, whom it does 
not plunge in deep reflection, whom it does 
not frequently alarm with concern and 


doubt! 


Is then this night to laſt for ever? Are 
2!l theſe beauties and ſatisfactions to vaniſh 
away from before me for ever? Aml eter- 
nally to loſe them all, and to be made 
amends for them by nothing? Am I, then, 
vholty duſt? Is this viſionary life my 
whole exiſtence 2 Do ] totally ceaſe to be, 
when my body ceaſes to move, and the 
blood to flow in my veins? And, if that 
which thinks and acts within me ſurvive 
diſtolvtion of mv body, what will be 
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my portion then? Into what region of all 
the immenſity of ſpace ſhall 1 be tranſ- 
ported ? Who will be there my Leader and 
Guide? What joys, or what ſorrows, what 
recompences, await me there ? How is the 
preſent connected with the future? Oh, 
who will diſpel this darkneſs from before 
my eyes! who will ſolve theſe doubts! 
Who will give me that hght and certainty, 
without which 1 cannot here be ſatisfied ! 


This alſo, my chriſtian brother, this alſo 
can Jeſus do, and will;: he who promiſes 
thee life, and more abundance of ir. Even 
this thy want he powerfully ſupplies, the 
Conqueror of death and the grave, the 
Reſtorer of life and felicity. He mani- 
teſted himſelf upon the earth to aſſure 
tace of this in the fulleſt manner, to dic 
apon the croſs, and to riſe again from the 
dead. I, ſays he, I am the reſurrection and 
the life; he that believeth in me, ſhall nor 
die eternally; he ſhuil preſs through death 
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to a better life. No; this life is not the 
whole of thy being ; it is only the firſt, 
the loweſt ſtep of thy exiſtence. No; thou 
art not wholly duſt; thy ſpirit is of divine 
deſcent, it is immortal, will riſe above the 
duſt, and ſhall not ſee corruption. No; 
the night that ſurrounds thee in death, will 
not eternally, will not long endure ; the 
morn will come, and a glorious day ariſe. . 
No; the loſs thou ſuffereſt then is not ir- 
reparable, the friends thou then wilt loſe 
are not for ever loſt ; infinitely more joys 
and bleſſings await thee in the future world, 
than thou couldſt enjoy in the preſent. 
Therefore ſhudder not thou at the preſence 
of death, tremble not thou at the grave, 
be not thou diſmayed at the darknels and 
gloom of the valley of the ſhadow of death, 
nor at what will be the portion of thy he- 
ritage for ever. Be faithful to God, and 
to thy duty ; thinx and hive conſtantly as 
befits a chriſtian; and then will thy death 
be a paſſage into a better, a ſuperior life; 
then 
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then wilt thou, with confidence, fee before 
thee the reſurrection of the dead; then 
wilt thou enter the abode where thy Chief, 
thy Lord, thy Redeemer is, and take part 
in his glory; and he, who now is thy Ex- 
ample and Guide, will alſo be thy Leader 
through the valley of death, thy Lord for 
Eternity. There wilt thou reap the fruit 
of every good thought and action, and a 
conſtantly increafing perfection and felicity 
will be the reward of thy fidelity. What 
hopes! what profpects! Animated by 
theſe, how confidently may we meet futu- 
rity! how unconcernedly behold all that 
is vifible and earthly, changing, revolving, 
ſinking hence, and vaniſhing away! 


Thus are all our wants ſupplied by Jeſus, 
Thus do we find light to our underſtand- 
ing, reſt for our heart, courage and ability 
to goodneſs, comfort in forrow, hope in 
futurity z thus life and abundance thereof 
with him. Thus does he free us from 
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every kind of miſery, and lead us to the 
higheſt felicity whereof we are capable. 
Oh let us, then, rejoicc in hua, and his 
entrance into the world, and his great buſi- 
neis on earth ; let us adhere firmly to him, 
and give up ourſelves intirely to his gui- 
dance and direction] Replete with affec- 
tion and gratitude, let us profit by the 
ſources of knowledge, of wiſdom, and 
virtue, which he has opened to us. 
They are pure, and they are inexhauſtible. 
He that drinketh of this water ſhall not 
thirſt for ever He that draws from theſe 
ſources, will draw joy and felicity, both 
for the preſent and the future life. Oh, 
let us all do fo. and thus affuage our thirft 
after truth and certainty, after peace of 
mind, perfection, and felicity ! 
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Procured to Maxx1xD, and ſtill procures. 


Old things are paſt away; behold, all things 
are become new. 2 Cor. v. 17. 
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In regard of the 


GENERAL ADVANTAGE it has procured 
to MAN KIND, and ſtill procures. 


WI all of us enjoy the advantages 
accruing to us from the appearance 

of Jeſus among men, and his great work 
upon earth. Why are we uſed to cele- 
brate the feſtival of his birth, why paſs 
this day more chearfully than all others ? 
Our joy is undoubtedly very proper and 
becoming; it reſts upon the moſt ſolid 
foundations, on events ſuperlatively de- 
M3 fireable 
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fireable and joyful. But is our joy like- 
wiſe rational? Do we know, do we rightly 
conſider what a bleſſed influence chriſtia- 
nity has on our welfare, and in general on 
the welfare of mankind? And is this the 
reaſon that the confideration of the birth of 
Jeſus, the founder of chriſtianity, is fo joy- 
ful to us ?—I ſhall endeavour to advance 
this knowledge, and promote theſe reflec- 
tions in you, by my preſent diſcourſe, and 
thereby render more rational and lively the 
joy the return of this day excites. We are 
naturally furniſhed with an occafion hereto 
by the words of our text. Old things are 
paſt away, fays the apoſtle, behold, all 
| things are become new. Judaiſm, would 
he ſay, Judaiſm, with all its burden, ſome 
ordinances and cuſtoms, is ſuperſeded by 
. the chriſtian doctrine; the wall of ſepara- 
f tion between the Jews and Heathens is 
broken down ; chriſtianity has produced a 
great and happy revolution of ſentiments 
and manners, in religion and worſhip, in 
f the 
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the whole ſtate of mankind; it has done 
much for the advancement of their per- 
fection and happineſs. 


Let us, therefore, from theſe words, 
conſider the general advantage that chriſ- 
tianity has procured to the human race in 
general, and ſtill procures; advantages 
which even they who deny or doubt of the 
divine origin of the chriltian doctrines, 
mult allow to be highly valuable and im- 
portant. 


We may reduce theſe advantages to four 
chief heads. The firſt comprehends know- 
ledge ; the ſecond, virtue; the third, tran- 


quillity; and the fourth, the outward con- 
dition of men. 


Firſt, the cultivation of the human mind, 
and the knowledge of truth in general, 
has been improved and promoted by chrit- 
tianity among mankind, As chriſtianity 
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does not, like the old heathen religion, 
conſiſt in celebrations and ceremonies, in 
ſolemnicies and facrifices, but in doctrines 
and moral precepts ; ſo muſt it neceſſarily 
have excited mankind, by degrees, to more 
reflection on inviſible, ſpiritual, and moral 
marters, on their mutual relation and con- 
nection with each other, on what they are 
at preſent, and what they will be hercafter ; 
and theſe reflections muſt, by degrees, have 
ſpread themſclves among all ranks and 
conditions of men, which, till then, only 
the wiſe, as they were called, were in poſ- 

ſeſſion of. By this means the culture of 
the human mind, in general, has been very 
much promoted, and will in courſe of time 
continue to be more ſo, as mankind pro- 
ceed to perceive how far chriſtianity is 
trom enfeebling the rights of ſound reaſon, 
and how tavourable it is, on the contrary, to 
the free inveſtigation of truth. By this means 
many precepts of wiſdom, much know- 
ledge, which were formerly looked upon 
as 
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as the peculiar property of the philoſo- 
phers, are already incorporated into the 
general maſs of human knowledge ; and 
thus, by degrees, all that is uſeful and good 
of this kind, together with the peculiar 
doctrines of religion, will be a known and 
ſer eiceable treaſure to every man, and be 
del:vered and accepted to the purpoſe of 
acquiring wiſdom and knowledge by every 
man. Thus much, at leaſt, is certain, that, 
among none of the heathen natiors, the 
Greek and Roman not excepted, were there 
ſuch numbers of perſons, of all ranks, 
who reflected on their moit important con- 
cerns, on God and religion, on morzlity 
and virtue, on the end of their exiſtence, 
and their iminortality, and by reflection 
proceeded ſo far, as among the chriſtians; 
and, for this extraordinary circumſtance, I 
know of no conſiſtent reaſon to be given, 
but that of chriſtianity itſelf. I wi:l not 
deny, that, conſidered as a predominant 
religion, at certain times it has been as great 

an 
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an impediment to reflection and liberal in- 
quiry as heatheniſm; and that, at times, it 
has confiſted, in regard of the generality of 
its profeſſors, in a blind implicit belief. 
But I ſpeak at preſent of the advantages 
we owe to chriſtianity, conſidered at large; 
and if it has not, at all times, and always 
in the ſame degree, been productive of 
them by the fault of mankind, yet they 
ſtill ſubfiſted, and it is undeniable that we 
are at preſent greatly indebted to its ſalu- 
tary influence. 


Let it not be ſaid that we are chiefly 
obliged to the writings of the antient ſages 
of Greece and Rome, and the general pub- 
lication of them, for the cultivation of the 
human mind, and the progreſs human 
knowledge has made. If we examine the 
matter thoroughly, we ſhall find that even 
the benefits we have obtained from that 
quarter, and ſtill may obtain, are all des 
rived from chriſtianity, I decry not the 

writings 
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writings of theſe antient ſages: I am ſen- 
fible to the beautiful, the true, and the 
good they contain. But what has preſerved 
theſe writings to us, and preſented us with 
them? Is it not chriſtianity that has pro- 
cured them to us, and, as it were, given us 
them afreſh? How happened it that the 
languages wherein theſe writings are com- 
poted, and which were no longer ſpoken 
any where, were ſtudicd and purſued, but 
becauſe the worſhip of ſeveral chriſtians 
was performed in them, and becauſe they 
were the languages of their tacred books? 
Had it not been for this, would they not, 
like many other antient languages, whica 
are only known to us by their names, have 
fallen into complete oblivion, and, with the 
treaſures of witdom they contain, have be- 
come a prey to all-devouring time? 


But, it chriſtianity be favourablc to the 
advancement of human Tcience in general, 
the knowledge of God aud of religion in 
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particular has been much more benefited 
thereby. How widely has the doctrine of 
the eternity of God been diſſeminated by 
chriſtianity! Not only all chriftians of 
every {ea and denomination, but even all 
mohammedans, who inhabit ſo confiderable 
a part of the earth, and are probably till 
more numerous than the chriſtians, are in- 
debted for their belief of one true God, 
that firſt principle of all real religion, to 
the chriſtian revelation. And how impor- 
tant is this doctrine! By it alone the world 
becomes to us a perfect ſyſtem, wherein all 
things are moſt intimately connected toge- 
ther, and tend to one and the ſame great 

end. By this doctrine alone man is taught 
to know the Author of his exiſtence, the 
Source of his felicity, the Supreme Object 
of his adoration, the Foundation of his 
hopes. Enlightened by this doctrine, he 
no longer conſiders himſelf as a fatherleſs 
orphan, or as the offspring of blind chance, 


or groaning under the authority of ſeveral 
powerful 
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powerful beings to him unknown, and at 
variance with each other, He knows from 
whom he ſprings, on whom he depends, 
under whoſe inſpection he is, and will for 
ever be; and he has now a certain fixed 
point, in which all his thoughts, defires, 
endeavours, deſigns, and hopes, unite as in 
their proper centre. 


How greatly has the prevalence of ido- 
latry been diminiſhed in the world by ckriſ- 
tianity ! and how many regions of it are 
freed from the tyrannical ſway of ſuperſti- 
tion, and from the iron ſceptre of cunning 
and ſelf- intereſted prieſts ! and what flavith 
notions, what tormenting uncertainty, what 
fears, what terrors, what childiſh ſenti- 
ments, what empty hopes and frivolous 
Joys, muſt debaſe and perplex mankind, 
where the abominations of idolatry prevail! 
Calamitics and horrors, from which chrit- 
tianity has redeemed millions of human 
creatures, and ourſelves among them; ard 
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by their abolition has prepared the way 
for millions of mankind, and for us among 
them, to liberty, to peace of mind, to firm 
and generous principles! That we are now 
no longer terrified at every uncommon ap- 
pearance in nature; that we no longer per- 
ceive, at every ſtep we take, the prognoſti- 
cations and figns of imminent misfortune 
or approaching danger ; that we are not 
continually obliged to be contriving new 
forms of ſacrifice and new modes of expia- 
tion; that we are no longer in dread of the 
caſual neglect or imperſect obſcrvance of 
nuniberleſs rites and ceremouies ; that we 
do not take every adverſe event that befalls 
us for the vengeance of an enraged God; 
that we do not allow ourſelves implicitly to 
be led by others, but dare to follow our 
own ſentiments and feelings : for all theſe 
privileges and bleſſings, we are indebted to 
the abolition of idolatry, and therefore to 


\ chriſtianity. Though many ſuperſtitions 


may {till prevail among chriſtians, and for- 
| merly 
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merly many more than at preſent, yet we, 
and with us many thouſands of our bre— 
thren, are freed from them by the influence 
of chriſtianity, and therein lie the fruitful 
means for the total eradication of it from 
among its confeſſors; means which are con- 
tinually coming forth into practice, and 
allow us to hope for the moit glorious. 


effects. 


And how much is the knowledge of this 
only true Cod, and his relationſhip to us, 
advanced and extended among mankind by 
the doctrines of chriſtianity! Every chril- 
tian, that 15 not completely ignorant, con- 
feſſes and reveres the true God, not as a 
being who, infinitely exalted above him, 
ſtands in no kind of connection with him; 
but knows and reveres him as his Creator 
and Preſerver, as his Father and Benefactor, 
as the Ruler and Judge of the world, as 
the Obſerver and !'cwarder of human ac- 
tions. And how prolific muſt this concep- 


tion 
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tion be among chriſtians, who reflect more 
attentively upon it! ho muſt it furniſh 
them with the tojution of a thouſand things 
which were before inexplicable myſteries to 
them! They diſcover traces of the wiſ- 
dom, the power, and the goodneſs of this 
God, wherever they turn; they fee him 
every where aCting for the benefit of all 
living crcatures, and for their own; all 
things lead them back to him; and the 
thought of kim ſpreads light, and life, and 
Joy, over the whole face of nature, 


Certainly the repreſentations of what 
God is, ot his perfections, and elpecially 
of what he is in regard to us, are, gene- 
rally ſpea%'1g, even among perſons of the 
inferior ſtations in lite, more juſt, more ſa- 
tisfactory, and more adapted to promote 
virtue and happineſs, than they ever were 
among the keathen nations, not excepting 
even the majority of their wiſeſt men, or 
could be, by their mythology. What low, 

grols, 
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groſs, and contemptible repreſentations did 
they make of their gods in general, of 
their diſpoſitions, of their actions, of their 
pleaſures ! what weakneſſes, what paſſions, 
what iniquitics, were not aſcribed to them ! 
and how little was even the father of gods 
and men, as the Greeks and Romans ſtyled 
their ſupreme divinity, exempted from 
them! How much juſtet are the notions 
diffuſed by chriſtianity, on this article, 
among mankind of every ſtation, of every 
age, and of every profeſſion! Indeed, 
even theſe conceptions are very imperfect, 
and muſt remain ſo, as finite man is not 
able to comprehend infinity. The beſt 
conceptions, indeed, of many chriſtians are 
mixed with various errors. But, with all 
theſe imperfections and failings, they are 
{till incomparably better and worthier than 
theirs. What chriſtian, however mode- 
rately informed, that does not know and 
believe that God is the moſt holy, the moſt 
perfect, the beſt of beings ; that he is al- 
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mighty, all-knowing, and every-where pre- 
lent, ſupremely juſt, and ſupremely good ; 
that he cannot do evil, and never tempts any 
man to wickedneſs; that he loves virtue 
and integrity above all things ; that he ab- 
hors every ſpecies of iniquity and fin; and 
that there are no better means of pleaſing 
him, and of ſecuring his favour, than by 
doing juſtice and loving mercy, and, like 
him, to promote the good of mankind ! | 
And are there not thouſands of men, at 
preſent among the chriſtians, for one among 
the heathens, who raiſe themſelves to till 
higher and more adequate repreſentations 
of the Deitv ; who carefully ſeparate every 
thing that is weak, human, and narrow, 


from theſe repreſentations; who conſider 


and revere the Creator as a being aſſimi- 
lated with every thing that is great, and. 
good, and beautiful, and perfect, inceſ- 
ſantly employed in beneficence, willing 
and effecting nothing but felicity; who is 
to be won by no outward tokens of reve- 


rence, 
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rence, to be ſoothed by no rites or offer- 
ings; who is infinitely ſuperior to all hu- 
man paſſions, to all the emotions of wrath, 
or partiality, or revenge; who requires no 
ſlaviſh dread of him from us, but only 


filial reyerence and love; and who is ſus 


premely worthy of our moſt ardent adora. 
tion, of our fincereſt affection, of our moſt 


chearful obedience, and our firmeſt con- 
adence ! 


Add to this, proper knowledge of God, 
the general and firm belief of our immor- 
tality, and the future remuneration, which 
chriſtianity, wherever it has been preached 
and received, has ſo deeply imprinted on 
the hearts of men, and ſo intimately inter- 
woven with their whole courſe of reflection, 
that even the moſt violent attacks of infide- 
lity cannot, with the generality, eradicate 
or weaken it. Confider, likewiſe, that this 
belief inculcates ſuch an immortality, and 
ſuch a remuneration, as is conſequent upon 
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the moral conduct of men in this life, on 
their virtues and their vices; and conclude, 
from thence, how favourable this faith 
muſt, generally ſpeaking, be to the amend- 
ment and repoſe of mankind, and how 
much more force it muſt have to this effect 
than the dark, uncertain, doubtful, falſe, 
and immoral fignifications of this doctrine 
which obtained in the heathen world, and 
which, as it appears, were not much re- 
garded by ordinary perſons, and were 
looked upon by the wiſe as difficult and 
inexplicable problems. 


A ſecond claſs of general advantages, 
for which our thanks are due to chriftiani- 
ty, relates to human virtue and integrity. 
Theſe, upon the whole, have likewiſe 
greatly gained thereby. Notions of virtue 
are, in general, more juſtly framed among 
chriſtians than they were among the hea- 
thens. Every one knows, that eſſential 
virtue conſiſts neither in bodily ſtrength, 

nor 
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nor in the valour that braves all dangers; 
neither in courage nor intrepidity in war, nor 
in the great atchievements of heroes and 
conquerors, commonly as deſtructive as re- 
nowned. Every one knows that it does 
not conſiſt merely in abſtinence from groſs 
and flagrant violations of order, or in par- 
ticular actions, though juſt and good; but 
that it comprehends the whole turn of 
mind, and the whole ſeries of conduct; 
that it is expreſſive of our intire moral 
perfection; that we are virtuous, when we 
are and do all that we can be and do, ac- 
cording to our abilities, our vocation, and 
our circumſtances, when our ſentiments and 
behaviour are regulated by the will of God 
and the injunctions of his laws. It is known 
and received as a general principle, that 
real virtue conſiſts not in the attachment 
and affection to certain perſons, or to a par- 
ticular nation, founded on contempt and 
hatred towards the whole human race, but 
A an enlarged defire, and ſtrenuous endea- 
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vours, to promote the happineſs of all man- 
kind. And how much more adapted is this 
conception of it, for which we are chiefly 
indebted to chriſtianity, to further.and con- 
firm the rranquillity, the ſecurity, and the 
welfare of human ſociety, than that bar- 
barous patriotic virtue, as it was called, fo 
much accounted of in the old heathen 
world, and which is till fo often extolled 
by partial judges, to the detriment of 
chriſtian virtue ! But particularly the filent 
and domeſtic virtues, the virtues of com- 
mon lite, whoſe beneficial influence on the 
public welfare is ſo various and laſting, 


have acquired a greater dignity by chriſ- 


tianity ; they have obtained the ſo much 
merited, but formerly ſo much undiſco- 
vered, preference to the boaſted heroic vir- 
tues, which, for the moſt part, were found- 
ed on injuſtice and violence. 


The doctrine of virtue, among chriſtians, 
is cloſely connected with the doctrine of 
| | God 
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God and religion, and is therefore to every 
man, and eſpecially to the inferior claſſes 
of mankind, much plainer, much more 
fixed, and much more forcible, than it 
could poſſibly be among the heathens. 
Among them, religion and virtue were two 
diſtinct things, not connected together; 
nay, frequently in direct oppoſition to each 
other. The heathens, that is, particular 
perſons, or ſome ſages among them, had a 
morality; but heatheniſm, or the heatheniſh 
religion, had none. Morals, therefore, reſted 
intirely either on the natural ſentiment of 
the difference between good and evil, which 
was debilitated and almoſt deſtroyed ; os 
on philoſophical inveſtigations of the na- 
ture and connections of man and the mate- 
rial world, totally above the comprehenfion 
of the generality of their fellow citizens. 
Chriſtianity, as well as Socrates, but in a 
far loftier ſenſe, and in a much more gene- 
ral and effectual manner, has brought down 
true wiſdom from heaven to the earth 
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has reduced it to the underſtanding and the 
heart of every man—has drawn it from the 
ſchools of the learned, mixed it with com- 
mon lite, and, by uniting religion and mo- 
rality together, has rendered eaſy and im- 
portant the knowledge of our nature and 
the practice of our duties. 


How many motives, how many incite- 
ments to integrity and virtue, does this 
happy junction of morality with religion 
put the chriſtian in poſſeſſion of, who is not 
totally ignorant or inattentive! He can- 
not avoid making ſuch reflections as theſe 
on 2 thouſand occafions : God, my Creator 
and Preſerver, my Benefactor, and my 
Judge, requires me to do this, and to ab- 
ſtain from the other. This he hath ex- 
preſsly commanded me ; that he hath as ex- 
preſsly forbidden. If I do the one, he will 
bleſs and reward me; it I do not abſtain 
from the other, he will call me to account, 
and the conſequence will be fatal. My lite 


and 
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and my fortunes are both in his hand ; 
both are dependant on his grace and fa- 
vour ; without them I cannot hope for 
ſucceſs, and nothing can ſhield me from 
the effects of his diſpleaſure. From how 
many irregularities muſt theſe reflections 
not reſtrain him, though they ſhould not 
be altogether juſt ! though they ſhould be 
accompanied by many erroneous concep- 
tions! and to how many proper, good, 
and generous actions muſt they not incite 
him! how much muſt conſcientiouſneſs, 
integrity, and fidelity in ſecret, be pro- 
moted thereby ! 


Both hiſtory and experience uniformly 
confirm theſe good effects of chriſtianity, in 
regard to the moral conduct of mankind. 
It is not to be denied, that many unnatural 
and deſtructive vices, which heatheniſm to- 
lerated and favoured, are now, even in 


places where, by means of the chriſtian 


doctrine, they are not intirely eradicated 
1 from 
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from amongſt its confeſſors, are now brand- 
ed with ſo much infamy and diſgrace, that 
they are no longer allowed to be named. 
It is not to be denied, that, on the whole, 
more integrity and honour, more fidelity 
and confidence in commerce, and all deal- 
ings between man and man, prevail among 
chriſtians than amongſt the moſt poliſhed 
nations that are not chriſtians. It is not to 
be denied, that the ſentiments of general 
philanthropy and bencficence, and the in- 
dications of them, are far more frequent 
and effective among them than ever they 
were among the heathens. The eſtabliſh- 


ment and ſupport of ſo many hoſpitals, fo 


many inſtitutions for the maintenance of 
orphans, for the comfort of the poor and 
the fick, of which we find ſcarcely any 
traces among the heathens, are ſpeaking 


examples of it, In general, without par- 
tiality, we have a perfect right to maintain, 


that among chtiſtian nations, taken at large, 


the knowledge of duty and virtue, a hatred 
of 
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of wickedneſs, and a love of goodneſs, and 
therefore their mortality, is greater and 
more general, the reverence for the Deity 
and his laws more operative, the conſciences 
of men more tender and delicate, and, in 
particular, the mild and ſocial virtues are 
far more common than they ever were 
among the people of ary nation, that we 
know of, before the coming of Chrilt. 


A third claſs of general advantages, for 
which we are indebted to chriſtianity, com- 
prehends the tranquillizing of the human 
mind, and the fixing of their hopes. How 
confiderably have theſe, which are ſuch 
eſſential parts of chriſtianity, been gainers 
by its peculiar doctrines of Providence, and 
the Divine Governinent of the world, and 
the forgiveneſs of fins, of the immortality 
of the ſoul, and of the life to come! The 
heathen, at leaſt, among the Greeks and 
Romans, regarded his divinities either as 
idle beings, totally unconcerned about the 
| affairs 
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affairs of mortals, or as ſelfiſh, partial, and 
capricious, eaſy to be provoked, and hard 
to be appeaſed. He knew not what affinity 
he had to them, and what he was to fear 
from their diſpleaſure, or to expect from 
their favour. He muſt conſole himſelf 
with the abſolute neceffity of gods and 
men, with a blind and inflexible fate, On 
the other hand, the chriſtian, the unlearned 
as well as the learned, the pooreſt day- 
labourer as well as the exalted amongſt 
the people, the chriſtian is acquainted with 
truths which have quite a different influer.ce 
on the repoſe of his mind. There is, thus 
can he reflect on all occafions, and thus 
docs he in ſact very often think - There is 
a Being ſupremely wile, and ſupremely 
good, who is intereſted about us all, whoſe 
creatures and children we are, who loves 
and provides for us all, Nothing can hap- 
pen without his will; and God, the All- 
merciful, wills ever the beſt. Nothing is 
impoſſible to him; he Knows how to deli- 

ver 
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ver from death. To them that love him, 
all things muſt produce advantage. If he 
be tor us, none can be againſt us. His 
power is mighty in weakneſs. He will not 
allow us to be tempted above what we are 
able to bear. How much do theſe and the 
like reflections lighten the hardeſt toils, al- 
leviate the greateſt indigence, and mitigate 
the ſevereſt afflictions, to many thouſands of 
chriſtians! How much courage and confi- 
dence do they give them in misfortunes 
and perils! It we frequented the cottages 
of the poor, the dwellings of the lower 
claſſes of men, and made ourſelves ac- 
quainted with their habitual manner of 
thinking, we ſhould be convinced how 
much comfort and tranquillity the chriftian 
doctrine aftords them all, almoſt without 
exception, as they receive and believe it in 
ſimplicity of heart ; and are thereby free 
from all the doubts with which the wiſe, 
as they are called, are perpetually tor- 
mented ; intirely repoſing on what the ſcrip- 


ture 
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ture tells them, and conſtantly ſuppoſing 
God particularly employed in their con- 
cerns, and in the diſpoſition of their for- 
tunes; and then we ſhall rightly judge of 
the advantage the chriſtians muſt have, in 
this reſpect likewiſe, over all the moſt civi- 
lized nations that were or are not chriſtian. 


How much more eafily may the chriſtian, 
oppreſſed by the ſenſe of his fins and the 
terror of puniſhment, quiet his mind here- 
upon, than any other man who finds him- 
ſelf in the ſame fituation, but knows not 
the chriitian doctrine! The chriftian 
knows, and knows it with affurance, that 
God is inclined to pity, and to ſpare ; that 
he will forgive the contrite and converted 
finner all his delinquencies without excep- 
tion, and remit the penalty due to tranſ- 
greſſion. He knows, and knows with cer- 
tainty, what, in this reſpect, he has to do: 
he has no need to conſider, with anxious 
uncertainty, what multitudes of offerings, 

what 


3 
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what coſtly preſents, what myſtical atone» 
ments and expiations, will procure his par- 
don, or what ſeverities of penance; but fo 
ſoon as he draws nigh to his Creator and 
Judge with an upright heart, abhors and 
forſakes his wicked habits, and, effectually 
determined on a better conduct, holds true 
to his purpoſe, he may immediately pro- 
miſe himſelf the favour of the Moſt High, 
and his heart condemns him no more, 
What a healing and reviving balm muſt 
theſe chriſtian doctrines have poured into 
the wounded conſciences and tortured 
hearts of thouſands and thouſands, who 
muſt otherwiſe have become a prey to the 
aorrors of deſpair | 


We may advance the fame thing in re- 
gard to the dread of death, and the hope 
of a better life, Though the ſage of hea- 
theniſm, with a perplexed and doubting 
fpirit, or in the gloomy expectation of 
utter extinction, ſaw death approach him; 

though 
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though the greateſt number of them met 
this ghaſtly tyrant either with a reckleſs 
inſenfibility, or with a ſpirit ſtruggling be- 
tween darkneſs and light, between fear and 
hope ; yet chriſtians, in general, being firm- 
ly perſuaded of their immortality, and the 
eternal life that awaits them after death, 
form juſter conceprions of the future ſtate, 
can more caſily, and with greater certainty, 
promiſe themſelves a better portion there 
than they have had on earth; meet their diſ- 
ſolution, therefore, with far greater calmneſs 
and comfort; and many thouſands of them 
actually tread the path of death without 
diſmay, and in the joyous, indubitable ex- 
pectation of an everlaſting continuation of 
exiſtence, a glorious, interminable, and 
ever-increaſing felicity : infallible argu- 
ments, that leave us no room to doubt 
that there not only may be, but that there 
actually is, among chriſtians, far more com- 
fort and hope than was ever to be found 
among the heathens. 


Recollect, 
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RecolleQ, at the ſame time, for we can- 
not here finiſh the ſubject, recolle& the 
multitudes of inftitutions and means for 
promoting knowledge, virtue, and the peace 
of mankind, that owe their origin to 
chriſtianity, 


Think on the numerous ſchoo!s, erected 
in all the towns and moſt of the villages 
in chriſtian countries, and which, confi- 
dered as ſchools of religion and morality, 
were wholly unknown among the heathens, 
at leaſt araong the Greeks and Romans, 
and hkewiie among our anceſtors, the an— 
tient inhabitants ot our iſland. Defective 
and illiberal as the generality of theſe 
ſchools, in more than one reſp.&, may be, 
yet children are there brought to the know- 
ledge of the only true God, and diſciplined 
in his fear, inſtructed in their duties, cau- 
_ tioned againſt all finiulnefs and vice, and 
incited to virtue by various ways. 


Vol. II. O Reflect 
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Reflect on the paſtoral office every where 
introduced into the chriftian church, de- 
voted to the inſtruction, the encourage- 
ment, and the comfort of individuals of 
every condition, age, and fex ; an inſtitu- 
tion peculiar in 1ts kind, and which cer- 
tainly a Socrates, a Plato, a Cicero, and a 
Confucius, would have admired as the 
moſt excellent and beneficial of all others, 
if they could have feen it in their days. 
Let this appointment be ever ſo much 
abuſed, let the delivery of the chriſtian 
doctrines be never ſo faulty; yet the 
conveyance of inſtruction in the moft 
important doCtrines of religion and vir- 


tue, in ſo public a manner, in ſuch fre- 


quent returns, and often with the moſt in- 
timate ſcnſation and conviction, muſt inft- 
nitely more contribute to the amelioration 
and repoſe of mankind than all the ſolemni- 
ties and ccremonies of the heathens were 
ever able to do. Take this likewite into 
the account, that all theſe advantages, inſti- 

tutions, 
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tvtions, and eſtabliſhments, are ſo conſti- 
tuted in the very nature of them, that they 
cannot fail, by degrees, of becoming com- 
mon, and of obtaining a certain degree of 
perfection and actual influence; and that 
they are even now becoming conſtantly, 


and with no ſlow progreſſion, more perfect 


and productive than they have hitherto 
been: and thus it is an undeniable truth, 
that we, and all mankind in general, are 
under no ordinary obligation to chriſtianity. 


There are ſtill a variety of other conſi- 
derable advantages for which we ſtand in- 
debted to the influence of this heavenly 
doctrine, and which relate in great mea- 
ſure to the outward condition of man. We 
mult now, however, confine ourſelves to a 
flight indication of them: that polyga- 
my, for example, that fertile ſource of 
depopulation, of effeminacy and domeſtic 
miſery, is aboliſhed; that the inhuman, 
barbarous cuſtom of expoſing children, on 
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account of ſome accidental infirmity, or 
becauſe they were diſagreeable or burden- 
ſome to their parents, and giving them up 
to unavoidable ruin, 1s abhorred by alt 
men; that ſlavery, that unjuſtifiable degra- 
dation of human nature, as it formerly ob- 
tained among the Greeks and Romans, and 
other nations of antiquity, is, at leaſt in 
chriftian Europe, much diminiſhed ; that, 
by the ſtrenuous exertions of generous and 
noble-minded men, we may entertain the 
plcaſing hope that it will, ere long, be held 
in cqual dcteſtation by the inhabitants of 
the different provinces in America as it is 
with us; that laws and cuſtoms, with all 
their allowed imperfections and inconſiſt- 
ences, are ſtill, in general, milder and more 
humane; that war, in many reſpects, is 
carried on with leſs cruelty and devaſtation; 
that the conquered are ſpared, and ncither 
deprived of their lives nor their liberty; 
that the ſentiment of the moral dignity of 
man, the acknowledgement of the natural 
I equality 
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equality of the human race, and a due re- 
gard for each other among individuals, 
are underſtood and felt, and are every day 
becoming more univerſal and effective ; 
that many corrupt paſſions, deſtructive to 
ſociety, as revenge, ambition, tyranny, are 
reſtrained to narrower bounds, and meet 
with more powerful controul, or are di- 
rected to a nobler channel: for all theſe 
advantages we are indebted, though indeed 
not altogether and alone, but in a great 
mealure, to chriſtianity, and its influence 
on the general opinion and manners of its 
confeſſors; and ſurely the peace, the ſecu- 
rity, the weltare of ſocial life, muſt be 
much improved thereby. 


So many, ſuch great advantages, in re- 
ſpect to knowledge, to virtue and integrity, 
to our tranquillity and hopes, and our ex- 
ternal welfare, do we owe to the doctrine of 
Jeſus, whole appearance in the world we 
this day commemorate. And mult not the 

| O3 conſidera- 
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confideration of theſe advantages, which 
we all poſſeſs and enjoy, inſpire us with 
gladneſs at our felicity, and with gratitude 
to God, the Author and Giver of it? ' Yes, 
ch11iiizn feſtivals are real days of rejoicing, 
but with a joy that relates particularly to 
the bounty of God, our Father in heaven, 
who allows us to fee] the whole worth af 
his parental protection and love, and im- 
preſſes our hearts with gratitude towards 
him. Let us, then, excite theſe joys within 
us, and endeavour to render them poignant 
and lively by reflection. To this end, let 
us tranſport ourſelves, in ſpirit, into the 
times of heatheniſm, vifit the temple of 
the gods, repreſent to ourſelves the frivo- 
lous worſhip their adorers paid them, and 
the ſuperſtitious terrors that ſurrounded 
theſe abodes of impoſture; let us lament 
over the far greater 1gnorance, wickecnels, 
and comfortleſs condition, that formerly 
prevailed among mankind ; let us bewail 
che miſcrable fate of the nations, who blind- 


ly 
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ly followed their ſightleſs guides, who 
proſtrated themſelves before weod and 
ſtone; who lived, as it were, without Cod, 
aud without hope, in the world, and among 
whom alſo our forefathers were; and then 
compare our happier conditio with theirs, 
and render due honour to chriſtianity, by 
which this beneficial revolution was brought 
about, | 


Or, if we cannot make this compariſon, 
from a deficiency of hiſtorical informa- 
tion, we need not go ſo far from our own 
times, and from the preſent prevailing ſcn- 
timents; let us, however, at leaſt, reflect 
what condition our knowledge, our virtue, 
our hope, our outward welfare, the ſecu- 
rity and peace of ſociety, would be in, 
had we been bereaved of the advantage we 
have now conſidered as the fruit of chriſ- 
tianity. In all probability, we ſhould then 
have lain buried in the thickeſt darkneſs 
of ignorance and ſuperſtition; we ſhould 
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have been blind idolaters, miſerable ſlaves, 
dupes or impoſtors, the ſport of our pro- 
penſities and paſſions; fearful, hopeleſs, 
wretched mortals. Now are we children 
of light; men who know their Creator, 
their duties, and the end of their creation; 
worthipers of the true God, comforted by 
his providence, by his grace, by the ex- 
pectation of a better and an eternal life; 
members of a civilized tociety, where vice 
is deteſted, where virtue is eftcerned and 
prized ; where, upon the whole, much in- 
tegrity, much philanthropy, much truth 
and confidence, is aCtually to be found, 
How happy, then, is it for us that Jeſus 
appeared on the carth, and promulgared 
his doctrine! What thanks do we owe to 
him and his heavenly Father, who gave 
him to us for our teacher and deliverer ! 


And how much happier may we till 
become, by employing his doctrine aright | 
We muſt not be ſatisfied with the general 

advan» 
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advantages to all nations and languages. 
We muſt ſtrive to reach the higheſt per- 
fection and happineſs, to which it is adapted 
to lead us. We muſt, therefore, conti- 
nually improve in the knowledge of this 
excellent doctrine ; apply it more ſedulouſ- 
ly to ourſelves; allow ourſelves to be more 
and more animated by its ſpirit, and ſtudy 
to think and live in a more chriſtian man- 
ner. We muſt tollow its directions, to the 
obtaining of felicity, with a chearful and 
intire dedition of our hearts, and obſerve 
all its precepts with unremitted attention. 
Thus ſhall we endeavour to become, by its 
means, 1ntirely free, thoroughly wite, and 
perfectly virtuous, perfectly and eternally 
blefled ! 


Chriſtmas-day, 
1787. 
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We are the offspring of God. 
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IGHTLY to fix the value of things, 

not to ſet more by them, and not to 
beſtow on them a greater degree of. affec- 
tion than they deſerve ; to connect the pre- 
ſent with the future, and, in drawing our 
concluſions, to look not only at the former 
but alſo at the latter ; never to loſe fight of 
our grand defign, and to regard and ule all 
other things only as means to the advance- 
ment of it: this is the character of the 
wiſe and prudent. To judge of externals 
by the firſt impreſſion they make on our 
ſenſes, which is often a very fallacious one; 


to 
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to treat empty trifles as matters of great 
moment, and important affairs as con- 
temptible trifles; to follow blind inſtincts, 
or corrupted paſſions, in the choice of the 
objects of our love and eſteem; to ſacrifice 


a great future fortune to a preſent momen- 


tary pleaſure, or tranſient advantage; to 
take the means for the end, or to live in 
the world without a determinate plan upon 
a bare capital: this is the character of a 
fool, But who is that ſage, it it be not 
the chriſtian, who thinks and acts con- 
formably to his heavenly calling? Who is 
this fool, if it be not the ſenſual man, 
who follows his inordinate deſires, and loſes 
heaven for the goods of the earth? The 
former, the true chriſtian, holds all that is 
terreſtrial and tranſient for what it actually 
is, and will hereafter be; and this mode- 
rates his affection towards it, and renders 
the loſs of it by no means intolerable : the 
latter, the mere ſenſnal man, ſeeks his 
whole happineſs in earthly things; and, if 
: they 
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they chance to be raviſhed from him; he 
thinks himſelf caſt into the loweſt depth 
of miſery, as indeed he 1s, fince he has 
nothing left to compenſate the loſs. The 
former directs his defires to the worthieſt 
things ; his whole heart 1s devoted to God 
and religion, to virtue and friendſhip : the 
latter beſtows his whole love and eſteem on 
fuch things as are unworthy of them, and 
hoſtile to his vocation. The former knows 
that he has an immortal ſpirit, and all his 
endeavours tend to render that nobler part 
of his being more perfect, and more fitted 
for that ſublimer ſtate he is haſtening to 
enter: the latter forgets, as it were, that he 
has a reaſonable ſoul, that is to live for 
ever, and confines his cares to his outward 
condition, and to that which flatters his 
ſenſes. The former lives for eternity, and 
conſiders his proceedings here as prepara- 
tory to it: the latter limits all his reflec- 
tions, deſires, and views to the ſhort mo- 
ment of his earthly pilgrimage, and loſes 

fight 
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ſight of the term to which it leads. After 
this contraſt of the temper and conduct of 
the true chriſtian, with the temper and con- 
duct of the diſorderly man, can we for a 
moment doubt that the former purſues the 
dictates of wiſdom, and that the latter be- 
trays the greateſt folly? Whence, how- 
ever, proceeds this difference in their cha- 
rafter and conduct? The chriſtian under- 
ſtands and feels the whole value, the high 
dignity, the important appointment of his 
foul ; be frequently reflects upon it; he 
compares what he is, and does, impartially 
with what he ought to be, and to do; and 
ftrives to conduct himſelf according to his 
knowledge. The other, on the contrary, 
allows all this to eſcape him, and judges 
and acts, in the generality, and the moſt im- 
portant of caſes, as if he belonged to an 
inferior order of beings. Of fo much con- 
ſequence is it, that we ſhould frame to 
- ourſelves right notions of the value and 
excellency of our ſoul, and that theſe no- 
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tions ſhould have an effective influence on 
our conduct. To this end, let us conſider 
the high value, the excellency and dignity 
of the human ſoul: but let us, likewiſe, 
attend to the behaviour that is fitting for 
ſuch noble, ſuch highly favoured creatures 
as we are. 'Theſz two confiderations com- 
poſe the matter of my preſent attempt, and 


they are certainly of a nature to merit your 
utmoſt attention. 


The nature and origin of the human 
ſoul, its great capacities and powers; what 
God has done, and ſtill continues to do for 
its preſervation, and the advancement of 
its happineſs; its appointment, and its fu- 
ture lot: all theſe proclaim it of exalted 
worth, and ſet it beyond all doubt to re- 
flecting creatures. 


How lofty is the origin of the human 
ſoul! How far, in this reſpect, does it ex- 
cel the body! This is formed of the duſt : 
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it is produced by generation. It lies con- 
cealed in other terreſtrial bodies, and its 
developement 1s occaſioned by mortal man. 
The ſoul, as the Scripture ſays, is of divine 
deſcent, is the offspring of God. God is, 
in a peculiar ſenſe, her Creator and Father, 
as he 15 the Creator and Father of ſuperior 
ſpirits : ſhe is, therefore, related to thoſe 
exalted beings. Yes, the bears the impreſs 
of him that made her; and even the ſtate. 
of meanneſs, and of moral corruption, 
wherein ſhe 1s at preſent, cannot totally 
efface the glorious reſemblance. Her rea- 
ſon is a ray of his unbounded intellect ; 
her freedom and power is derived from his 
unlimited and conſtantly efficient might; 
her love to what is beautiful and good, to 
order and perfection, her friendly and be- 
neficent emotions, are emanations of his 
pure holineſs, of his eternal and unal- 


terable benignity. 


Her 
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Her ſpiritual nature, raiſed iſo far above 
all that we diicern about us, and in con- 
nection with us, bears witneſs alſo of its 
excellency, and of her high deſcent. She 
tells us expreſsly that ſhe is not of the 
earth, but that ſhe came from heaven. 
Had we already no plain and clear concep- 
tion of the nature of our ſoul, ſhould we 
ſay, that, as far as we could diſcover, ſhe 
is a ſimple eſſence, it would be much the 
ſame as ſaying that ſhe is, not like matter 
compoſed of parts: then our reflection, as 
well as our feeling, would inform us that 
ſhe is ſomewhat wholly different from the 
body ſhe inhabits, and is far more excel- 
lent than it. The body continues not a 
ſingle moment in the ſame ſtate in which 
it was before. It is continually undergoing 
various alterations, which, imperceptible 
as in part they may be, yet, taken together, 
are very conſiderable. It is conſtantly loſing 
numberleſs little particles, which are as 
conſtan'ly, by means of air, of food, and 
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drink, replaced by others; and thus, in 
the courſe of a 'few years, our body is, as 
it were, totally renewed. But, amidſt all 
theſe revolutions of its groſſer ſhell, the 
ſoul remains invariably the fame. She is 
conſcious, at every period of time, that 
ſhe is exactly what ſhe was in any previous 
portion of her life. She can conneCt the 
palt, the preſent, and the future together, 
though the paſt be long fince paſt, and 
for the future there be no reaſon diſco- 
verable in the material world. She begets 
reflection, ſhe makes concluſions, ſhe exhi- 
bits powers, which not only have nothing 
ſimilar to what we term magnitude, figure, 
ſolidity, and movement, but are contra - 
dictory to all theſe properties of matter. 
All her ideas, diverſified and numberleſs as 
they may be, concentrate themſelves, as it 
were, in one point, which we muſt neceſ- 
ſarily repreſent as indiviſible. She is there- 
fore of a quite different, of a far more per- 
maaent and unchangeable nature than our 

body, 
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body, and all the other things that fall 
under the perception of our ſenſes. 


Hence likewiſe it is, that the well-being 
of the ſoul depends not ſo much on the 
outward circumſtances in which ſhe finds 
herſelf, as on her own moral frame: ſo as 
that ſhe may be wretched in the poſſeſſion 
of the moſt brilliant advantages of life, 
and be fad amidſt the free uſe of all the 
ſources of joy that human ſociety can open, 
it error, paſtion, and vice,. ſhed darkneſs 
and diſmay upon her: fo can ſhe, likewiſe, 
be contented in the want of all the goods 
of fortune, and comforted under the bur- 
den of ſevere afflictions, if the knowledge 
of truth, the conſciouſneſs of innocence, 
the ſentunent of her dignity, and the pro- 
ſpect of the future world, inſpire her with 
light and reſt, with hope and aſſurance. 
She can maintain her nobility in the loweſt 
ſtation, her freedom in the bonds of flavery, 
her brightneſs at the fight of death and 
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corruption: ſhe can preſerve her virtue un- 


der all temptations, her fortitude in all 


dangers, and her greatneſs under all op- 
preſſions. She ſoars above every thing 
earthly and viſible ; preſſes by meditation 
into the very abode of the perfected juſt ; 
gets a foretaſte of their purer joys, and 
looks down from this eminence on all that 
is tranſient and vain with compaſhon and 
contempt. Her perfection and happineſs 
repoſe on ſuch properties, views, ſenſations, 
and aptitudes, as no changes of fortune 
can affect; which ſhe cannot loſe, though 
heaven and earth ſhould paſs away. How 
excellenr, then, muſt be the nature of the 
human ſoul! how valuable muſt theſe ad- 
vantages render it, beyond all that is ma- 
terial ! 


Caſt, ſecondly, a look at her capacities 
and powers, and you will ſtill plainer per- 
ceive her excellency, and her value. How 
noble is the employment of the human 

| mind! 
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mind! how great the perfection of which 
it 1s ſuſceptible ! how many great and aſto- 
niſhing things is man able to execute with 
it ! he thinks, and is conſcious of it. He 
forms to himſelf clear repreſentations of 
the things that are without him, and can 
increaſe the number of theſe images with- 
out end. He compares his ideas with one 
another, judges of their harmony or their 
contradiction, and combines them in thou- 
ſands of various ways. He proceeds from 
known things to unknown, from the eaſy 
to the difficult; adopts principles, draws 
concluſions, concatenates theſe concluſions 
together, and is ever opening new proſpects 
in the unlimited regiens of truth that lies 
before him. Would he diſmiſs his ideas, 
they fly from his preſence : are they ob- 
ſcure, he ſpreads a new light upon them : 
are they vaniſhed away, he calls them back. 
With his underſtanding, man retraces his 
own capacities and powers, and obſerves 
the riſe, the progreſs, and the varied com- 
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bination of his reflections, his propenfities, 
and his deſires. By means of his under- 
ſtanding, man rules over all the creatures 
of the earth; knows ho to reſtrain their 
ſtrength, and over-rule their ſubtlety, by 
prudence, and to facilitate by their ſervice 
the moſt difficult taſks ; and the whole in- 
animate and irrational creation is rendered 
ſubſervient to his profit and pleaſure. By 
his un.ierſtanding, when Providence has al- 
lotted him an exalted ſtation among his 
brethren, he comprehends the multifarious 
and complicated concerns of intire king- 
doms and ſtates; judges of the ſtrength 
and the weakneſs of every particular diſ- 
trict, and of his affinity to the whole; is 
viz:lant and provident for the benefit of 
2itz knows how to connect the molt dit- 
ferent Capacities, the moſt oppofite incli- 
nations, defigns, and motions of his ſub— 
;-&s with each other, to keep them in their 
de equilibrium, and to turn them all to 
::- advancement of one and the ſame great 

end; 
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end; enlightens and animates millions of 
men by the radiance he diffuſes around 
him, and governs them fo, that, in their 
ſovereign, they revere the kindeſt of fa- 
thers. He procceds ftill farther with his 
intellect : by unremitted reflection, and by 
the help of a reſearching mind, he dives 
into the ſecrets of nature; penetrates the 
latent cauſes, properties, and effects of 
things; fees and admires the wiſdom and 
art diſcernible in the ſmalleſt inſect no leſs 
than in the ſtructure of the world, and, 
from obſervations of what are in and for 
themſelves apparently of little import, diſ- 
covers the univerſal law by which the 
largeſt of the heaveuly bodies roll. With 
his underſtanding man lifts himſelſ from 
carth to heaven, paſſes the orbs and the 
diſtances of the ſtars, arranges them in 
clafſes, adjuſts their dimenſions, weighs 
their ſolidity, and ſeeks and finds the place 
where they have ſtood for thouſands of 
vears, and where they may ſtand for ages 
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to come. Nay, with his underſtanding 
man ſoars to the knowledge of the Great 
Firſt Cauſe of all things, to the knowledge 
of him who is the Creator and Lord of 
him and the univerſe, who is Beauty and 
Perfection itſelf, before whoſe grandeur 
and glory ſuns and worlds are nothing. 
Even the infinite attributes of this moſt 
Exalted Being are not abſolutely hidden 
from him : he ſees them refplendent in all 
his works, and ſtudies his eternal will from 
the conſtitutions and arrangements he has 
eſtabliſhed m nature. 


And who can ſettle the boundaries of 
the imagination and memory of the human 
ſoul! The former traverſes the immenſe 
region of creation, far ſwifter than light ; 
ranges from one ſolar, from one planetary 
ſyſtem to another; forms new worlds to 
Itſelf ; connects the paſt with the preſent, 
and pierces to the remotelt futurity : the 


latter, the memory, can reſtore to its priſ- 
tine 
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tine diſpoſition and arrangement all that 
we have ever felt, all. that we have ever 
thought, and of which no trace remains 
without us; it can ſtore up unnumbered 
ideas of the moſt diſſimilar things, with- 
out confufion or mixture, for our future 
ule; it can contain, within itſelf, the 
whole circle of arts and ſciences, all that 
ancient and modern hiſtory comprehends 
of remarkable tranſactions, of the in- 
ventions and diſcoveries of mankind, ever 
augmenting this enormous ſtock of know- 
ledge, and at all times delivering to us 
whatever is beſt adapted to our preſen 
purpoſe. 


With what faculties, farther, is the hu- 
man foul endowed ! The faculty by which, 
of its mere will, not as an effect of a na- 
tural and irreſiſtible inftint, but from free 
choice, with complete conſciouſneſs, and 
to wiſely directed aims, the molt diverfified 
movements in- our body, and by means 
: whereof 
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whereof a thouſand revolutions, in the ob- 
ts without us, inſtantaneouſly and infal- 
livly take place, and at the command 
wheres as ſuddenly and certainly ceale : 
this power is an image of the Omnipotence 
that calls that which is not into being, and 
orders that to paſs away which is to exiſt 
no more. It is a power that we know not 
how to explain, but which undoubtedly 
has ſomething godlike in it, and exalts 


man far above the inanimate and the irra- 


tional creation; a faculty that, likewiſe, 
muſt have a great and beneficial influence 
on our moral conduct, if we ſtudied to 
exert it with greater conſideration, and 
icarnt to apply it aright. 


In ſhort, how far may it not carry the 
human ſoul in moral perfection! She is 
not neceſſitated to follow a blind and irre- 
ſiſtible inſtinſt; ſhe determines herſelf - 
ſhe acts from diſcerament and free election, 
by knowledge and argument. She knows 
the 
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the ſemblances of good and evil from what 
is actually fo, and how to diſtinguiſh them 
apart; and how to bring the remoteſt con- 
ſequences of things into conſideration, 
when needful to her in drawing her con- 
cluſions. She is ſuſceptible of the nobleſt 
ſentiments, and capable of the moſt mag- 
nanimous actions. Has the deſire of pleaſing 
God, and of accompliſhing his will, has 
the love of truth and virtue, once got the 
aſcendency in her, then may ſhe withſtand 
and repel the ſtrongeſt incitements to fin, 
either outward or inward, She can chear- 
fully ſacrifice either renown or might, either 
riches or honour, either quiet or fortune, 
either health or lite, to her duty. To re- 
ſemble God, her heavenly Father, in juſtice 
and beneficence, to copy him ever more 
cloſely, and to render herſelf ever more 
capable of nearer communion with him, is 
the ultimate object of her endeavours and 
deſires. This exalted aim ſhe purſues with 
an undeyiating ardour ; readily renounces 
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every tuing that would turn her aſide; be- 
comes conſtantly wiſer and better, and ne- 
ver ceaſes from ſtriving after higher degrees 


of perfection. What a value, what a dig- 


nity muſt the human ſoul poſſeſs, adorned 
as ſhe is with ſuch capacities and powers, 
and capable of ſuch a high degree, of ſo 
inceſlant an elevation of knowledge and 
virtue | 


It is true, that even the human ſoul, 
from whole capacities and powers we con- 
clude of her excellence, has likewiſe ber 
weak fide; and were I to deny it, or endea- 
vour to hide it from you, the experience of 
all mankind, of every age, would charge 
me with talfhood and inſincerity. Yes, we 
all but too frequently experience how cafily 
our ſoul faints under the preſſure of intenſe 
application; how ſuddenly ſhe is precipi- 
tated from the heights to which ſhe had 
climbed, and how often ſhe fatigues ber- 


ſelf in vain to ſcan and explore them, We 
5 all 
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all but too much experience how eafily we 


are ſeduced into error, how quickly we 


ſuffer ourſelves to be hurried away by vio- 
lent paſſions; how often we accept the 
ſemblance of a matter for its actual ſub- 
| ſtance; and how difficult it is for us to re- 
gain the path of truth' and virtue, when 
once we have deviated from it. All of us 
experience but too much, that, at preſent, 
we are ſtill ſurrounded by great darkneſs 
and uncertainty ; that our knowledge is but 
imperfect; that, in moſt of our aims, we 
walk by faith, and not by fight; and that, 
in fine, the nobleſt capacities of our nature 
can only be carried to a certain degree of 
perfection on earth, by the ſmalleſt propor- 
tion of mankind. But be upon your guard, 
that, from theſe experiences, you draw no 
conclufions detrimental to the value and 
dignity of the human foul. Confider un- 
der what adverſe circumſtances the lives 
and acts in this world. Conſider how much 
ſhe is oppreſſed by the corruption of fin; 

how 
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how much ſhe is confined by the irregula- 
rities and infirmities of the body; how 
much ſhe is moleſted and impeded in her 
functions by the wants and affairs of this 


life, which demand the greateſt part of our 


time, and the principal exertions of our 
powers; and how often her fire is even re- 
preſſed in education; and repreſent to your- 
ſelves what ſhe will be, when theſe circum- 
ſtances ſhall be changed, theſe impediments 
removed, and ſhe finds herſelf in another 
and a better world. Then will ſhe firſt 
ſhew herſelf in her intire vigour, and, if 
we at preſent pay a becoming attention to 
her illuminations and ſalvation, will pro- 
ceed with haſty ſteps from one degree of 
perfection to another. Here, according to 
the wiſe conſtitution that God has ſettled, 
ſhe neither can nor ought to be ſo perfect 
as by her nature ſhe is adapted to become; 
and hereby ſhe loſes no more of her worth 
and exccllency, than the diamond loſes of its 


intrinfic value by not being cut and poliſhed, 
Bur, 
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But, it may be ſaid, what are theſe fa- 
culties and powers of the human ſoul, let 
them be as great as they may, when coin- 
pared with the powers and faculties of ſu— 
perior Beings? Indeed, my pious hearer, 
when I confider the immeaſurable magni- 
rude of the univerſe; when I reflect how 
probable it is, that we occupy but one of 
the loweſt places among the intelligent 
creatures of God ; when I ruminate on the 
diſtance between mankind and the higheſt 
order of ſpirits, which may be as great, 
and probably much greater than the dit- 
tance between the acuteſt human mind and 
that of the fimpleſt infant; at ſuch times 
I am loſt in my own reflectiors; it then 
appears to me as if the aſcribing of ſuch 
value to the human ſoul as I am uſed to 
give it, were nothing more than a ſuggeſ- 
tion of over-weening pride. In thoſe mo- 
ments comes ſeius to my aid, He teaches 
me what God, the Creator of ſpirits, has 
done for the human ſoul; and this frees 
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me from all doubt that it muſt have a great 
value in his fight, who alone can infallibly 
judge of the value of things. I ſhall not, 
at preſent, obſerve how much the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of God is revealed in the 
ſtructure of the body which the ſoul inha- 
bits; how curiouſly all the properties and 
parts of it are adapted to its inſtruction 
and how plainly all the methods of his 
providence tend to the advancement of its 
perfection. I ſhall only now remind you 
of the divine information we acquire by 
the goſpel of Chriſt. What we learn there- 
in of the love of God towards man muſt 
neceflarily confer upon our nature a quite 
peculiar, an inexpreſſible dignity. Yes, 
when I contemplate that love as the love 
of a father for his children, that it has or- 
dained us to the greateſt felicity, 1 can no 
longer doubt that the human ſoul 1s pre- 
cious in his fight. Then every heſitation 
ariſing from my reflections on the immen- 
fity of the kingdom of God, on the count- 
leſs 
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leſs multitude of his adorers, and on the 
inconſiderable ſtation I fill amongſt them, 
vaniſhes away from my mind. Then I re- 
cover from the illufion into which the con- 
ſideration of his infinite greatneſs, and my 
own infignificancy, had thrown me. I am 
ſenſible to the whole value, the honour, 
and the felicity of being his child, of bear- 


ing his likeneſs, and of being the brother 
of Jeſus, 


Figure to yourſelves, laſtly, from the 
worth and excellency of your fouls, what 
their future appointment and lot muſt be. 
This reflection muſt already have ariſen in 
your minds from the foregoing confidera- 
tions, that our foul is not, here, what by 
its nature it may and ought to be; that its 
capacities and powers are far too great and 
noble to be completely diſplayed in the 
prelent ſtate of weakneſs! And may we not 
thence venture to conclude, that the God 
who cannot poſſibly fail in his defigns, and 
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me from all doubt that it muſt have a great 
value in his fight, who alone can infallibly 
judge of the value of things. I ſhall not, 
at preſent, obſerve how much the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of God is revealed in the 
{ſtructure of the body which the ſoul inha- 
bits; how curiouſly all the properties and 
parts of it are adapted to its inſtruction ; 
and how plainly all the methods of his 
providence tend to the advancement of its 
perfection. I ſhall only now remind you 
of the divine information we acquire by 
the goſpel of Chriſt. What we learn there- 
in of the love of God towards man muſt 
neceflarily confer upon our nature a quite 
peculiar, an inexpreſſible dignity. Yes, 
when I contemplate that love as the love 
of a father for his children, that it has or- 
dained us to the greateſt felicity, J can no 
longer doubt that the human foul 1s pre- 
cious in his ſight. Then every hefitation 
ariſing from my reflections on the immen- 
fity of the kingdom of God, on the count- 

leſs 
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leſs multitude of his adorers, and on the 
inconſiderable ſtation I fill amongſt them, 
vaniſhes away from my mind. Then I re- 
cover from the illufion into which the con- 
ſideration of his infinite greatneſs, and my 
. own infignificancy, had thrown me. I am 
ſenſible to the whole value, the honour, 
and the felicity of being his child, of bear- 
ing his likeneſs, and of being the brother 
of Jeſus, 


Figure to yourſelves, laſtly, from the 
worth and excellency of your ſouls, what 
their future appointment and lot muſt be. 
This reflection muſt already have ariſen in 
your minds from the foregoing conſidera- 
tions, that our ſoul is not, here, what by 
its nature it may and ought to be; that its 
capacities and powers are far too great and 
noble to be completely diſplayed in the 
preſent {tate of weakneſs! And may we not 
. thence venture to conclude, that the God 
who cannot poſſibly fail in his defigns, and 
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who imparts to his creatures no faculty 
they never can employ, has not formed our 
foul tor this terreſtrial ſcene alone, that 
this is but the firſt and loweſt ſtep in the 
ſcale of its exiſtence, that it is appointed 
to a continually advancing, to an eternal 
elevation ? And mult we not draw this con- 
cluſion from what God has done for our 
foul? Would he, who is wiſdom itſelt, 
who always exactly proportions the means 
to his ends, would he have made ſuch 
great preparatives, ſuch diſpoſitions, to our 
natural and moral perfection, if he had 
only produced us that we might paſs a few 
years of more ſenſible than rational lite, 
and then return to nothing? How! God 
has made me capable of knowing him, of 
revering him, of loving him, of ſeeking 
my whole felicity in him; and I am to loſe 


this capacity, from which I have a right to 


promiſe myſelf fo much, which inſpires 
me with ſo ardent a defire after a cloſer 
communion with this giorious Being; I am 

ro 
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to loſe it in death! No; 3 


* 


od cannot 


deſtroy creatures whom he has endowed 
with fuch t:culties, and favoured ſo highly 
beſides; and, it He cannot deſtioy then, 
then are thev ſafe from all deſtruction. If 


theſe concluſions, Sirs. be not 


ſufticiently 


forcible to convince you of this, then take 
the inſtructions of chriſtianity thereupon : 
they chaſe away all darkneſs and uncer- 
tainty from over it. Enlightened by the 
light of chriſtianity, we »fluredly know 
that our ſouls ſhall not dic, that they ſhall 
live for ever, that they ſhall exchange this 


world hereafter for a better. 


T here will 


they untold all their faculties and powers, 


and riſe to the higheſt degree 


of activity 


and ſtrength. There will they proceed 
from one ſtep of knowledge to another, 


from virtue to ſuperior virtue, 


from hap- 


pineſs to ſupreme felicity, and nothing will 


impede them in their progreſs. 
arrangement! happy portion! 


Glorious 
For ever 


ſhall we live and act, for ever be more per- 


Q 3 


fect 
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fect and happy, and for ever make nearer 
approaches to God Moſt High. Then 
will our nature appear in the full diſplay 
of its dignity, in all its magnificence and 
grandeur. 


Behold, O man, the nobility of thy ori- 
gin, the greatneſs of thy capacities! how » 
much God has done for thee! and how 
exalted thy vocation is! Thy foul is of 
divine deſcent; it 1s capable of an ever- 
increaſing pertection; it is of immortal du- 
ration. O, praiſe tay Creator! let all that 
is within thee extol his name! Feel thy 
worth ; forget not tay dignity ; learn to 
prize thyſelf, and think and act in propor- 
tion to thy value. Rejoice in thy happi— 
nels, and be always rendering thyſelf more 
fit for it by wiſdom and virtuc. But ſthud- 
der likewiſe at the miſery, at the incon- 
ceiveable miſery, of which this natural ex- 
ccliency makes thee ſuſceptible, and tyun 
the way that leads thereto, the way of vice, 

6. which 
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which degrades thee, which hurls thee 
from the throne which thou art ordained 
to fill, and renders thee a ſlave. 


O, how much are ſenſual and carthly- 
minded men to be pitied, who never riſe 
above viſible things, never ſeriouſly reſſect 
on the privileges granted them by God, on 
the perfection and glory to which he has 
called them; who are inſenfible to their 
nobleſt powers, or miſapply them to vo- 
luptuouſneſs, to unrighteouſneſs, and fin ; 
who are, as it were, all matter, and think 
they live for no other purpoſe than to ſatiſ- 
fy their corporeal wants, to abandon them- 
ſelves to ſenſual gratifications, or to accu- 
mulate unprofitable treaſures! How can 
they imagine that, for this end, God has ſo 
far exalted them above the beaſts of the 
earth, that to this end he has uſed fo many 
extraordinary means for their deliverance, 
and their ſalvation, or that in theſe purſuits 
they ſhall reach the end for which they 


Q 4 were 
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were created! How can they boaſt of, 
what is indeed the higheſt boaſt of man, 
that they are honoured with the image of 
God, and that they may be conſtantly 
drawing nearer to this giorious Being, and 
ever gaining a cloſer re{emblance of him 
No; they belye their quality ; they debate 
themſelves to an inferior claſs of beings; 
they defeat the great deſigns their Maker 
has upon them; they prefer Garkneis to 
light, ſlavery to freedom, a merely ſenſual 
and animal lite to one that is heavenly and 
divine. They ſpurn the exalted, the ever- 
laſting felicity of which their nature is ca- 
pable, from them with contempt. Yet this 
is not all: they thus are preparing for 
themſclves puniſhments, which will be fo 
much the heavier as the properties are 
more excellent which God has be ſtowed 
upon them, and which they abuſe. This 
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ye may do, O fooliſh men; ye may weaken, 


2 


degrade, and diſgrace your ſoul, by foliy 
and vice; ye may render it totally incapable 
of 
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of the favour of God, and the bliſs of the 
future world; ye may bepuile it, and hide 
your ſhame and your mifery from your- 
ſelves; but kill it you cannot: it is im- 
mortal: it will live for ever. It will wake 
from its illuſions in another ſtate; and then 
will 1; feel the whole weight of the ſhame 
and miſery you lay upon it. Then will 
you ©-perience, to your extreme atiright, 
the auth of what the Saviour ſays, that it 
will profit a man nothing to have gained 
the whole worle, if he loſe his own foul. 
Lamentable proſpects! dreadful expecta- 
tions! O rise to put your foul into a 
better frame, ere that great day arrive 
which ſhall determine your future lot. 
- Raile youriel;cs from the earth; rend 
yourſelves from the domimion of ſordid 
pleaſures. Avail yourtelves of the gra- 
cious difpoiitions God has made, by Chriſt, 
for the redemption of vux fouls, Seek 
from hin, and his doctrine, that light 
which can enlighten you, that power 

which 


pie. — 


3% nnn 0 


which can improve and ſanctify you, that 
comfort which can ſave and bleſs you. 
Accuſtom yourſelves to confider and to 
judge of every thing by its analogy with 
the futurity that awaits you, and purſue 
ſuch a courſe as is ſuitable to the excel- 
lency of your nature. 


Let the conſideration of this excellency 
of the human ſoul inſtruct and comfort 
you, ye por and low among the people, 
whom neither riches, nor illuſtrious deſcent, 
nor exalted ſtations, procure any regard. 
Ler it inſpire you, not with pride, but with 
2 generous confidence, a lively ſentiment of 
your inherent dignity, Let it teach you 
contentedneſs in your condition. Let theſe 
confiderations ſerve as means for ſecuring 
you from all baſe ſentiments, and all mean 
behaviour. That which really exalts man- 
kind above the other creatures, what ren- 
ders them capable of ſuch great perfection 


and happineſs, is common to you with the 
mightieſt 
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mightieſt of the earth, with prinees and 
with Kings, If you pofieſs the effential 
and perdurable privileges of men, how c:fily 
may you diſpenſe with the things that have 
more outward ſhew than interior worth, 
and of which a few years circumſcribe the 
potlefſion ! Honour therefore them, who, 
by an effect of the diverſity of ſtation eſta- 
bliſhed by Providence, are entitled to ho- 
nour. Be obedient to them who have a 
right to command you : but both honour 
and obey, in a manner conſiſtent with the 
excellency of your nature, generoufly and 
nobly, not with meanneſs and abject ſervi- 
lity ; and account it no misfortune that you 
have no ſhare in that ſupremacy and honour, 
Seek only to embelliſn your ſpirit with 
knowledge and virtue, to maintain your 
moral freedom, to renew yourſelves after 
the likenc(s of God, and to beconie titted 
for a bleſſed immortality; ſo, in whatever 
eondition you are, will you be great and 
happy, 
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a ppy, both in the preſent and in the bet- 
ter 1 orJd, 


And you, who have dominion and au— 
thority in your hands, you who, by the ſta- 
tion you fill in human ſociety, or by the 
other advantages that adorn you, are fo far 
exalted above vour brethren, never forget 
that thoſe who are beneath you poflets 
what principally ennobles man, what gives 
him his greateſt worth, in common with 
you; that their nature is as excellent as 
yours; that they have the ſame deitination 
with you; and that they are moſtly periſh- 
able and tranſitory things by which you 
are diſtinguiſhed from them. Beware, then, 
of conſideriug them in a manner as if they 
were beings of an inferior order to you; 
and conſtantly reflect, that nothing, abſo- 
lutely nothing, can make a man mean and 
contemptible but folly and vice. Teſtify, 
much rather, even to the loweſt among 
mankind, the efteem and affection that is 

| their 
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their due as rational and immortal crea- 
tures, as children ot our univerlal Father 
in heaven, as co-heirs of your future glo- 
ry ; the regard and love which God and his 
ſon Jeſus have ſhewn to them, and everlaſt- 
ingly will ſnew. 


And you all, who bear the name of 
chriſtians, confeſs likewiſe here the excel- 
lency of the gift with which God has fa- 
voured you in the chriſtian doctrine. To 
this doctrine you are chiefly indebted for 
the knowledge you have of the dignity of 
your ſpirit, and its high vocation. To this 
doctrine you are indebted for knowing the 
means whereby you may maintain this dig- 
nity of your ſpirit, and reach the ends of 
its formation. This divine doctrine has 
guided us to the way of truth, has removed 
the grand impediments that might have 
ſtopped our progreſs on it, and given us 
both light and force to walk with firmer ſtep 
the courſe appointed us by heaven. 
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O, Chriſtians, revere this heavenly doc- 
trine, to which you are ſo much indebted. 
Beware how you miſuſe this graczpus pre- 


ſent, or apply it only to the adorning of 


your minds. Let the light, with which ic 
enlightens you, ſtrike into your hearts, ſo 
as to chear and fertilize them to noble diſ- 
Poſitions. Let it not only guide you in 
diſcerning and judging, but let it direct 
your inclinations and regulate your con- 
duct. Think and act, at all times, ſo as 
becomes creatures whoſe origin is fo illul- 
trious, whoſe powers are fo great, whole 
ordination is fo glorious. And whenever 
temptations flatter, whenever the men of 
this world would ſeduce you to take part 


in their follies and exceſſes, then let theſe 


thoughts be preſent to your mind: What! 
ſhall I debate my rational and immortal 
foul ? Shall I prefer groſs gratifications to 
the pure and noble pleaſures of the mind? 
Shall I, in fooliſh and ſenſual purſuits, 
plunge from the eminence on which I ſtand, 

as 
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as the image of the Deity, into the mirey 
pool of wallowing beaſts ? Shall I ſurren- 
der, and diſqualify myſelf for, the happi- 
neſs to which I am invited in the world to 
come, that I may enjoy a few fleeting 
goods and fallacious joys of the preſent, 
or that I may gratify particular perſons, 
and purchaſe their favour at the expence 
of my innocence and peace? No; I will 
endeavour to maintain the poſt my Creator 
has aſſigned me, and worthily to employ 
the talents he has intruſted to my care, 
that he may intruſt me, as a faithful ſer- 
vant, with more hereafter, and requite the 
uſe he finds agreeable of my faculties and 
advantages with higher advantages and 
greater powers, To know him, to con- 
verſe with him, to direct my heart and 
my life by his will, to ſtrengthen in me 
each beneficent, each friendly propenſity, 
to become conſtantly wiſer and better, and 
even now to purſue a heavenly courte, 
ſhall be my chief concern, my glory, and 
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my joy. This ſhall ſupply the want or 


the loſs of all earthly diſtinctions, tranſ- 


port me beyond time and the grave, and 
lay a firm baſis for my everlaſting per- 
fection and happineſs. And may this be 
the purpoſe and endeavour of us all! may 
this be our future portion 
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If in this life only we have hope in Chriſt, 
we are of all men moſt miſerable. 
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XUIETT and Satisfaction are the 
great objects of our deſire; and while 

ſo much pains are taken to acquire them, 
the more is it to be lamented, that we do 
not with greater frequency and eare make 
uſe of that principal ſource of true repoſe 
and ſatisfaction, the hope of a bleſſed im- 
mortality. It you fix your thoughts to 
this earth; if you confine your hopes to 
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the ſhort moment of this terreſtrial life; 
it you take this ſtate of diſcipline and exer- 
ciſe for the ultimate ſcope of your being; 
if you regard barely the preſent, and loſe 
light of the future; then it is no wonder it 
you perceive diſorder, confuſion, and miſery 
on all fides around you; it is no wonder 
that you ſhould be tormented by doubt and 
perplexity, that you ſeek for the truc 
calm and repoſe of your ſpirit in vain. 
Only ſoar above that which is vifible and 
tranfitory ; do but raiſe yourſelf in though: 
to the future world; "make yourſelt ac- 
quainted with the eternity that awaits you; 
and the greateſt part of the difficulties thar 
diſturb you will ſoon vaniſh away; you will 
perceive the wiſeſt arrangement, the moſt 
admirable beauty in the conſtitution of the 
world and of your preſent ftate ; you will 
find ample cauſe for contentment in all cir- 
cumſtances, and for bearing all the difficul- 
ties of this life with firmneſs of mind. 
The conſiderations with which I mean, at 

preſent, 
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preſent, to furniſh your piety, will, I hope 


and truſt, by the Divine Aſſiſtance, ſhed 
more light upon the matter. 


I ſhall ſhew you the certain hope of a 
bleſſed immortality as the principal and 
pureſt ſource of tranquillity and ſatisfaction, 
and lay before your minds the ineſtimable 
value of the doctrines and promiſes the 
goſpel delivers to us, with regard to futu- 
rity. And how can I better execute this 
deſign than by comparing the dark and 
melancholy lite, and the diſmal end of a 
man without hope, with the bright and 
chearful life and the comfortable end of a 
chriſtian, who expects a bleſſed immortali- 
ty from a confident belief in the aſſurances 
of the Redeemer! Let us, therefore, ſet 
theſe two claſſes of men againſt each other, 
and, by attending them through the pr in- 
cipal compartments of their lives, we may 
perhaps clearly perceive which of them has 
the advantage of the other. 
| R 3 | To 
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To the man who knows nothing of fu- 
turity, who has no hope of immortality, 
all nature is a ſealed book, and he is the 
greateſt of all myſteries to himſelf. The 
deſign of his exiſtence is incomprehenſible 
to him ; and of the purpoſes for which the 
other creatures that ſurround him were 
formed, and which ſo far exceed mankind 
in number, magnitude, and beauty, he 
knows ſtill lefs. Every thing he ſees and 
hears is to him an znigma, ta the ſolution 
whereof he can find no key. Repreſent to 
yourſelf a philoſopher, who knows nothing 
of the goſpel, and from whom futurity is 
concealed, profoundly contemplating the 
heaven and the earth, and himſelf, and that 
you hear him diſcourſe on theſe important 
objects in his comfortleſs ſolitude : what a 
doubtful, what a deſultory, and diſmal lan- 
guage he holds! Methinks I hear him 
exclaim, in a doleful voice, Why is the 
heaven ſo beautifully adorned, and to what 
end is this magnificence which nature ſo 
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profuſely diſplays wherever I turn my view? 
What is the purpoſe of this great, this 
immenſe and ingenious ſtructure? How 
gloomy, how painful to me is this proſpect, 
ſo charming in itſelf, as I, perhaps now for 
the laſt time, enjoy it, and at all events 
ſhall ſhortly be deprived of all ſentiment 
for ever | Were I ſhut up in ſome dark 
and diſmal dungeon, had the day never 
ſhone upon my dwelling, my miſery had 
then been tolerable : but here, like ſome 
malefactor, I fit impriſoned in a gorgeous 
palace, but can find nothing delightful, 
nothing agreeable in it, as expecting every 
moment the ſummons to death ! — And 
what mean the faculties I feel within me ? 
How am I benefited by the capacities I 
poſſeſs, but which I cannot employ ? I be- 
hold many beauties, much magnificence, 
many aſtoniſhing effects before me; I am 
curious to inveſtigate and underſtand them; 
but they are all incomprehenſible to me ; 
j is too high for me, I cannot reach it. 
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My faculties forſake me, and the light it- 
ſelf is darkneſs to me.—lt is true, nature 
is beautiful; the is pleaſant and charming ; 
ſhe invites my ſenſes to abundance of plea- 
ſure and joy. But why, then, am! ſo reſt- 
leſs and unealy? Why cannot all theſe 
goods and beauties fatisfy my ſpirit ? 
Whence proceeds the want I feel amidſt 
this abundance, and the ſentiment of which 
ſo often diſturbs my livelieſt pleaſure, and 
always renders it incomplete? Why is my 
inquiſitiveneſs never to be ſatisfied? W hy 
do I never ceaſe from wiſhing? Whence 
comes the diſguſt that ſo quickly ſucceeds 
to enjoyment, and deprives all I eargeſtly 
longed after, in a moment, of its worth? 
Has the Crcator, then, called me out of 
nothing for my torment ? Has he given me 
ſuch defires for the augmentation of my 
miſery ? To what purpoſe ſuch great pre- 
paratives for the tew and uncertain hours 
of life ?=Thus docs the hopeleſs mortal 
entangle himſelf in reflection. He finds 

himſel! 
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himſelf in the moſt delightful garden ; but 
it is all a labyrinth to him, to him it loies 
every charm from his want of a clue to 
guide him through it, 


Before the chriftian, who expects im- 
mortality, and an eternity of life to come, 
all theſe Cdithculties vaniſh away. He ſees 
that it is a wiſe 2nd benignant God, who has 
placed him on the globe of the earth. He 
diſcovers the principal ſcope of things, and 
tets his mind at reſt, The hope ct futu- 
rity gives every thing, beautiful and great, 
he fces in the world, a heightened colour 
and a new diſplay. The view of the bound- 
leſs creation, that utterly perplexed and 
confounded yonder unhappy being, inſpires 
the chriſtian with admiration, and leads 
him to adore the Moit High in terenity 
and ſatisfaction, He exclaims, with the 
author of the Pialms, “ Lord, how glorious 
are thy works! in wiidom haſt thou made 
them all; the carth is full of thy riches !” 

| | Here 
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Here I perceiye everlaſting effects; here 1 
find materials for inceffant diſcovery ; here 
I ſee ſources of knowledge and joy, whence 
rational beings may draw for ever, without 
any fear of their failing. How gloomy to 
me would be the contemplation of beauti- 


ful nature! how ſad the ſentiment of my 


powers ! how difficult to aſſuage my thirſt 
after knowledge! how fertile in vexation 
my infinite defires ! if I had to dread, in a 
ſew moments, the utter extinction of know- 
ledge and enjoyment! But thou haſt or- 
dained me, O God, to life, to a life that 


' ſhall know no end! At preſent my capa- 


cities are too great te exhibit themſelves in 
all their ſtrength. The body of death ſur- 


tounds me, and fixes narrow limits to the 


workings of my mind. Bur ſaon ſhall I be 
free from theſe bonds. My foul will ſoar 
aloft, and mount into the realms of light: 
ſhe will riſe at the reſurrection of the juſt, 
and be liable to deſcend no more. Then, 
O my gracious God, then ſhall I firſt be- 

hold 
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hold thy works in all their extent, in all 
their beauty and ſplendour ; then ſhall I be 
for ever employed in the inveſtigation of 
them, and never be weary of admiring thy 
wiſdom and power; then will all my defires 
be fatisfied, and all my wiſhes accom- 
pliſhed ! This is not the place of my final 
appointment: it is but preparatory to a far 
better and more glorious ſtate, Here it is 
my bufineſs, by generous occupations, to 
begin to qualify myſelf for the purer de- 
lights that await me in that world, and 
even what I call difficult and imperfect in 
my preſent condition muſt, if I properly 
apply it, promote my future perfection. 
Thus does the chriſtian underſtand the de- 
fign of his being, and the tendency of his 
powers; and thus does he diſpel the dark- 
neſs that ſurrounds him on earth by the 
light of the goſpel, which diſcloſes to his 
view the faireſt proſpects of eternity. 
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Knowledge and virtue are, indeed, in and 
for themſelves, and without regard to fu- 
turity, the ſtrongeſt ſupports and the richeſt 
ſources of our happineſs. How, without 
knowledge, ſhould we ſatisfy the curioſity 
of our minds ? How, without virtue, ſhould 
we tranquillize our hearts? How ſhould we 
tame our turbulent paſhons, how ſhould we 
controul them when they contend with each 
other, and bring them to a rational equili- 
brium, if we were deſtitute of Knowledge 
and virtue? Let us only compare the 
mortal without hope with the chriſtian that 
expects eternity, and fee which of them 


bas the greateſt means, and the greatelt 


cncouragement, to build his happineſs on 
this foundation, and to render his lite plea- 
fant by knowledge and virtue. We will 
here allow them both to ſpeak their natural 
ſentiments, by which it will plainly appear 
which of them has the advantage of the 
other. It is true, knowledge is ornamental 
to the mind; thus ſpeaks the man whoſe 

hopes 
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hopes are confined to this life, I expe- 
rience, that what thinks within me is ca- 
pable of mounting above viſible objects, 
and of piercing into the combination of 
things. I feel a great pleaſure when I in- 
creaſe my ideas, and can diſcover the traces 
of the wiſe Author of nature. But how 
fooliſh and unprofitable is this my employ- 
ment! Wiidom cannot be acquired without 
much toil. Truth never appears to her vo- 
taries till after many ſucceſsleſs reſearches ! 
one may fall into a hundred errors ſooner 
than diſcover one truth. We muſt dedi- 
cate both day and night to the ſtudy of the 
hidden operations of nature, before we can 
acquire but a flight knowledge of her 
ſecrets. Mean time, the ſpirit grows weary : 
its powers diminiſh z the body is weakened 
by too ſtrenuous exertions, and I become 
daily leſs capable of taſting the pleaſures of 


ſenſe. And what is, at length, the reſult - 


of all my pains? After a few moments 
are paſt I ſhail be no more, and my labo- 
riouſly 
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riouſly acquired knowledge will likewiſe 
be no more. That which thinks in me, 
and often fooliſhly ſoars above the clouds, 
will in a few days be loſt to exiſtence. 
The great diſcoveries I am ftriving to make 
will vaniſh into thin air, and my lofty ima- 
ginations, and my exalted conceptions, will 
be enveloped in the ſhades of everlaſting 
night. Such is the language of the man 
who has no views beyond the grave. His 
endeavours after knowledge muſt neceſ- 
farily appear ridiculous to himſelf ; and he 
has little or nothing to encourage him in 
the proſecution of it. 


No leſs feeble are his motives to Virtuc, 
and his purpole to follow her precepts will 
as cafily fail. She fades like a flower that 
ſprings up on a parched foil, or in a ſtoney 
ground. Virtue, though great her native 
beauty, is yet not long-lived to the man 
who looks upon death as the period of his 
being ; ſhe has not ſufficient attractions to 

make 
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make him conſtant and true to her love. 
Self-intereſt and the hope of advantage are 
the principal ſprings of human actions: 
but only few men are ſo enlightened as to 
ſee, at once, the connection between virtue 
and ſelf-love and with real advantage. It 
eoſts a man labour and toil before he can 
arrive at a certain ſkill in goodneſs. He 
has many obſtacles to conquer, and many 
difficulties to encounter, if he would fulfill 
ali his duties with exactitude, and conduct 
himſelf in all circumſtances like a true 
chriſtian. Riches, and honours, and days 
of eaſe, are not always the companions of 
integrity. How often, on the contrary, is 
it attended by poverty and ſcorn! Nay, is 
it any thing uncommon for the brighteſt 
virtue to be oppoſed with animoſity, and 
| perſecuted with vengeance? And yet it is 
impoſhble, without virtue, to acquire tran- 
quillity of mind, or ſatisfaction of heart. 
Vice, on the other hand, is often tricked 
out with charms: ſhe holds out, to her vo- 
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taries, power and authority, opulence and 
ven-ration ; ſhe promiſes them the greateſt 
enjoyments. And yet Vice renders us un- 
happy, and, ſo long as we are flaves to her, 
it is impoſſible for us to be calm and con- 
tented. Therefore, if man is to flee from 
vice, and be in love with virtue; if he is 
thereby to live contented and happy; then 
he muſt have certain impelling motives 
thereto. But do you imagine that any one, 
who has no penalty to fear in futuruy, and 
no reward to expect, is in a capacity to 
vanquiſh all temptations to evil, and to 
devote himſelf to the ſervice of inſulted 
Virtue and unnoticed Integrity ? Certainly 
not. Her beauty might probably attract 
him; he might even determine to follow 
her precepts : but how long would his re- 
ſolution laſt? The firſt violent temptation 
would put it out of his mind. Were he 
frankly to explain himſelf, it is thus he 


would ſpeak: What will it profit me, if I 


earneſtly ſtrive to be virtuous 2 What avails 
this 
3 
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this unremitted attention to all my thoughts, 
my defires, and actions? theſe violent con- 
flicts with my propenſities and paſſions ? 
How difficult it is to conquer oncſelf! 
And what advantage, what fruit, have I at 
laſt to expect from the victory? My pro- 
bity will be taken for ſelfiſnneſs, my piety 
will pals only for ſadneſs. of heart, and I 
ſhall fic ſolitary in the duſt ; while others, 
of laxer principles, are lolling in the feats. 
of honour ! What have 1 to provide for 
but my body and my temporal affairs? 
Why ſhould I quarrel with the charms and 
delights that ſo many others enjoy? Shall 
I embitter my lite by the reſtrictions ot 
temperance, and for the fake of a fanciiul 
ſpiritual pleaſure, deny myſelf the more 
ſure and ſubſtancial pleaſures of ſenſe? J 
have nothing to fear, or to hope, after 
death! So ſpeaks the hopeleſs mortal: 
thus will his purpoſes to follo virtue be 
enfeebled: thus he allows himſelf to be 
ſeduced by the wages of ſin; and diſcon- 
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tent and vexation, perplexitv and fear, and 
every diſaſlrous conſequence of vice, at 
once take poſſeſſion of his heart. From 
want of hope, he neglects the principal 
and pureſt ſources of earthly happineſs, 
and will always be becoming more un- 
happy than he was. 


Quite otherwiſe is it with the chriſtian, 
who expects immortality : he daily endea- 
vours to augment his knowledge, and to 
improve in virtue, and thus daily promotes 
his true felicity. He can never be wanting 
in encouragement to his noble endeavours, 
firmneſs and zeal; and the futu— 


rity which is ever in his view, renders all 


never in 


he undertakes, in this deſign, not only eaſy 
but pleafant. How pleaſant, he ſays in the 
implicity of his heart, how pleaſant to me 
are the meditations I indulge on the per- 
fections of my God and Father, the greateſt 
23 | beſt ef beinzs! Waat a pure delight 
ſtreams through my foul, when I confider 

his 
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his ways and admire his works! How it 
exalts my ſpirits when J perceive the wiſ- 
dom of the Creator in his creatures, and 
find out the marks of his greatneſs! How 
my ſoul repoſes in my Divine Redeemer, 
and in the commiſhon he fulfilled on earth ! 
My knowledge indeed, in all reſpects, is 
but imperfect and weak; but this ſhall not 
diſhearten me from conſtantly labouring, 
with renewed ardour, at its extenſion and 
improvenient. In the matters of moſt im- 
portance I have the goſpel for my guide, 
and am fate from all deception : by that I 
perceive an eternity approaching. The 
real knowledge I ſhall here collect, is out 
of the power of that ſpoiler, death. Here- 
after, in the empire of ſpirits, I ſhall pur- 
ſuc my reſearches; what is falſe will eva- 
porate from my attainments ; and what is 
ſolid and juſt will form the baſis of my 
higher perfection. Thus does the hope of 
ſuturry excite the chriſtian ; ard the plea- 
ſure he procures from his meditations on 

82 rell- 
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religion and nature will be ever increaſing, 
as he has no need to fear it will ever be 
loſt. 


The ſame influence, likewiſe, has hope 
upon his virtue, as the other ſource of 
human happineſs. It renders him inflexible 
againſt every temptation to wrong ; and he 
renounces all things with joy, ſo ſoon as he 
thinks on the future world, How eaſy, 
how blefled, he exclaims, is the ſervice of 
my God! and how gracious is the Lord 
whom U ſerve, as to richiy to requite my 
fecble endeavours in goodneſs, as to reward 
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cereſt pleaſure, and of this pleaſure it is 
not in dcath to detpoil me; it will for ever 
continue, and for ever increaſe. And ſhall 
I allow myſelf to be turned aſide from the 
path of rectitude, and make ſhipwreck of 
my future happineſs, tor riches, for earthly 
honours, tor teaſual gratiſications, for fuga- 
cious triſles? No; rather forgetting thoſe 
things which are behind, and reaching 
torth unto thoſe things which are before, 
I preſs tovard the mark, tor the prize of 
the high calling of God in Chhriſt Jeſus. 
Such are the reflections of the chriflizn, 
11 expectation of a bleſſed immortality. 
Though knosledge and virtue be a grie— 
vous burden to him who is deſtitute of 
hope, yet are they the fources of the moſt 
refined and exalted joys to the man that is 
ſure of eternal lite. 


To proceed in our compariſon of the 
hopeleſs mortal with the perfuaded chrit- 
tian, let us, thirdly, contraſt their difpofi- 
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tions and comportment together. How 
hard misfortunes bear on him who knows 
no other and no better life than this! So 
long as riches, and honours, and worldly 
Joys, fall copiouſly to his ſhare, he may find 
the means of concealing his wretchedneſs 
and his deplorable condition from himſelf. 
The dazzling glare of terreſtrial happineſs 
may offuſcate his mind, and hinder him 
from ſtedfaſtly fixing his eyes within, and 
from fecling acutely the deficiency of hope. 
But, is he vexed with adverſity and ſorrow, 
the glittering charms of honour and reſpect 
that ſurround him vaniſh away: the rap- 
turous frenzy, that for ſome moments pre- 
'ented him from viewing his deplorable 
ſtate, is come to an end: he is now thrown 
back upon himſelf. He now fees clearly 
the cmptineſs and vanity of all that is 
viſible and terrene : he experiences how in- 
ſuſicient the poſſeſſion and enjoyment of 
them are to the contentment of his infinite 
deſires. Where will he now find reſt! 

Where 
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Where will he ſeek comfort and pleaſure ! 
While he is in ignorance of the comfort 
which religion and the hope of immortality 
afford us, it is unpoſſible for him to be at 
peace. All his ground of conſolation con- 
fiſts in theſe ſad ideas: it is thus with me; 
and all my lamentations cannot alter my 
fate. And what now will be the effect of 
theſe ideas? Will the afflictions he ſuffers 
be thus rendered more tolerable ! Will this 
cauſe them to abandon the attack? Will 
he learn to confider and uſe them as mcans 
to a ſuperior kind of happineſs? No; if 
they be great, then they fink him into a cer- 
tain inſenſibility, into a ftate alice deyoid 
of pleafure and of pain; and even this in- 
ſenfibility is very apt to be defiroyed by 
intenſe and kcen reflection, and to be tuc- 
ceeded by the moſt cruel anguiſt. of mind. 
The mortal, who has nothing to hope tor 
beyond the grave, thus has the full weight 
of misfortune to bear, without the poſhh1- 
lity of tolcrably ſupporting himtc!f under 
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it. It he loſe his outward advantages, or 
poſſeſſions, he loſes his all; he knows of 
nothing that can repair his damage. The 
ſources of his happinels are ſtopped ; how 
then can the enjoyment of them continue? 
If he loſe his friends, he loſes them, in his 
opinion, for ever: his lols is irreparable; 
and it is not to be wondered at, if an in- 
curable forrow takes poſſeſſion of his ſoul, 
and he gives himſelf up to deſpair. 


Confider, on the other hand, the chriſ- 
tian in misfortune, and ſee how patient, 
how firm, and how chearful, the hope of 
futurity makes him! Indeed, he likewiſe 
teels afflictions when they come upon him, 
and they frequently force the tears from 
his eyes : he tenderly bemoans the loſs of 
his friend; it hurts him when he is unjuſtly 
deprived of his honour, and he is obliged 
to undergo the bitter eflecs of contempt: 
it allects him when he is deſpoiled of his 
goods, and is thereby deprived of the 

means 
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means of generouſly affording relief, and 
the exalted delight it occaſions : it gives 
him concern when he 1s prevented, by bo- 
dily infirmities or pains, to be of ſervice to 
his neighbour, and of uſe to the world; it 
cuts him to the quick when he ſees virtue 
deſpiſed, and the nobleſt actions go unre- 
warded, or indeed repaid with injuries. In 
the mean time, however, he does not ceaſe 
to be happy. He has learned how to mo- 
derate his ſorrows from the doctrines of 
religion, and ro procure himſelf comfort 
in the greateſt misfortunes. Is he ſcorned 
and perſecuted for his godlineſs and piety ; 
he rejoices in this, that he fufters with 
Chriſt, as he knows that he ſhall allo reign 
with him hereatrer, and that the light at- 
Mictions of this preſent time are not to be 
compared with the glory he is then to en- 
joy. Does he loſe his temporal poſſeſſions; 
he is aſſured, that no man can take from 
bim the teltimony of a good conſcience, 
the pleaſure of virtue, and the grace of his 

God, 
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God. He deſpiſes the advantages and trea- 
fures of the world, and fixes his view on 
the great reward the righteous judge ſhall 
give him at that day. And ſhould the in- 
juſtice of mankind compel-him to abandon 
his country, and to wander, a vagabond, in 
miſery on the earth, even this likewiſe he 
has learned how to bear. He looks up to 
a city whote builder and maker is God; he 
diſregards whatever is viſible, and directs 
his attention to the things that are not ſeen, 
and his converſe is in heaven. Are his 
friends taken from him by remorſeleſs 
death, or does ſome ſecret diſpenſation re- 
more him far from ſuch as his ſoul holds 
dear; the expectation of futurity can even 
mitigate theſe bittereſt of ſorrows. No 
diſtance, no ſeparation, no death, can part 
him for ever from the friend of his heart. 
He will find him again in the kingdom of 
the juſt : he will there renew the bonds of 
amity with him, and, in that glorious ſtate, 
nothing can diſturb their noble and virtuous 

friend- 
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friendſhip, Thus the hope of the chriſ- 
tian can never be put to confuſion. It alle- 
viates to him each attack of calamity, which 
bears the hopeleſs down to the ground, and 
plunges him in utter deſpair. 


Let us, laſtly, caſt an eye on theſe two 
perſons, while lying on the bed of death, 
and confider their different exits from the 
world. Approach the unhappy man who 
feels himſelf dying, and yet is totally deſti- 
tute of all hope of another and better lite ! 
ſee how anxiety and diſmay diftort his 
viſage ! how he wrings his hands from per- 
turbation and diſtreſs! what gloomy looks 
he caſts on the perfons around him ! Death 
appears to him in his moſt dreadful form! 
he is truly the king of terrors! and, poor 
man, he has nothing that he can uſe as a 
covering againſt his darts, nothing to which 
he can addreſs himſelf for comfort in this 
moſt awful moment! He fees himſelf turn- 


ing to duſt, he ſees the grave and corrup- 
tion 
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tion bcfore him, and cannot call up a hope 
that he ſhall ever be ranſomed. The 
thought of his annihilation ſtrikes a chill- 
neſs through his ſoul, and fills it with in- 
ſurmountable terrors. Whatever has hither- 
to brought him pleaſure and joy, is now 
flown from his imagination, and is departed 
for ever. He now, for the laſt time, ſees 
the orb of day, the all-reviving ſun, and 
is in expectation of an eternal night. His 
friends take leave of him for ever, and 
their charming converſe, as he thinks, will 
never chear him again. He muſt quit all 
things without any hope of acquiring more ! 
Can you figure to yourſelves a more de- 
plorable condition than this ? 


On the other hand, obſerve the chriſ- 
tian, who, confiding in the promiſes of our 
Saviour, looks for a bleſſed immortality ! 
How inſtructive are his laſt moments, and 
how calmly he meets death and eternity ! 


Death is to him a meſſenger of peace ; he 
announces 
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announces deliverance and freedom ; he 
conducts him to life, to a far better and 
completer life than the preſent. Why 
ſhould he not willingly follow his call ? 
Why ſhould he not readily exchange this 
life for the other? He loſes nothing that 
will not be reftored to him, or be intinitely 
over-balanced. He has already a preſenti— 
ment of the joys that await him; and, the 
nearer his end approaches, his countenance 
brightens, and his ſoul is more cheared. 
He haſtens to the place of his deſtination 
with a pious impatience, and may addreſs 
his ſorrowing friends with comfortable af- 
ſurance : © Weep not for me, O my friends, 
I ſhall ſoon embrace you in another life; 
continue to truſt in your great Redeemer !” 
Thus dies the chriſtian, full of hope, and 
enters into the joy of hi, Lord. 


This is the vaſt difference between the 
hopelelz mortal, and the chriſtian that looks 
for a bleſſed eternity, Theſe are the in- 


comparable 
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comparable privileges the one poſſeſſes more 
than the other. To the former all nature 
is an unfathomable myſtery, and the pur- 
port of his own exiſtence is out of his 
fight: the latter knows to what he is or- 
dained, and the creation is to him the mir- 
ror of the perfections of its Author. 
Knowledge and virtue, the ſources of our 
happineſs, are ſhut againſt the one, and he 
has little or nothing to induce him to ap- 
ply to them for repoſe : to the other, to 
the chriſtian, theſe ſources of pleaſure ſtand 
conſtantly open; and in the knowledge of 
truth, and the practice of virtue, he finds 
the moiſt permanent joy. The former 
ſinks under the weight of mi- fortune: the 
latter rejoices in tribulations, and no acci- 
dent can rob him of his happineſs. The 
former loſes all courage in death, and thud- 
ders at the approach of his end: the lat- 
ter, the juſt man, has even hope in his 
cata, and firſt begins properly to live, 
when he ſeems to be dying. Muſt you not 
confeſs, 
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confeſs, then, that, as chriſtians, we poſſeſs 
infinitely greater advantages than the man 
who does not believe in the promiſes of 
the goſpel? Muſt we not allow, that we 
ſhould be the moſt miſerable of all crea- 
tures, if our hopes were bounded by the 
limits of this life, if, after ir, we had no 
other, no better to expect? How many 
cauſes, therefore, have we to praiſe and 
commemorate the benignity of our Saviour, 
who has brought life and undecaying exiſt- 
ence to light by the goſpel? How can we 
be grateful enough to him for the victory 
he has enabled us to obtain over death and 
the grave ! for the glorious views he has 
given us of futurity ! Does not ſuch a 
Teacher, does not ſuch a Benctactor, merit 
all our vencration? Does he not merit the 
utmoſt devotion of our heart, our moſt 
willing obedience? What low diſpofitions 
ſhall we not betray, if we deſpiſe the goſpel 
of the Son of God, if we think flightly of 
his promiſes, and reject the felicity to which 

we 
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we are called? No, we will not do ſo; we 
have the happineſs of being chriſtians ; we 
have the hope of everlaſting life. Let us 
prize this happineſs as it deſerves; let us 
walk worthy of this hope. Let us break 
forth in ſhouts of triumph to our glorified 
Redeemer, who has delivered us from the 
dread of annihilation, and given us the af- 
furance of everlaſting life. Put let us alſo 
ſhew, by our whole deportment, what migh- 
ty expectations we have. How ill would it 
become us, chriſtians, to {eek our reſt, our 
ſatisfaction, our happineſs, in the things of 
the earth, ſince we are devoted to eternity ! 
How ill would it become us, to be incon- 
ſoleable at the loſs of our cartbly goods, or 
of our deareſt friends, like the heathens 
who are deſtitute of hope! low irratio- 
nally ſhould we act, if we ſhould only pro- 
vide for our body, and beftow no regard 
on the foul! How bitterly ſhall we here: 
after lament our fooliſh choice, it we pre- 
fer the hard bondage of vice to the ealy 
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ſervice of virtue, and ſo loſe the refined 
delights and the eternal felicities of heaven ! 
On, then, animate yourſelves to a generous 
and holy conduct, ye chriſtians, created 
and redeemed to an immarceſſible glory 
Set looſe your hearts from every thing fuga- 
cious and earthly. Never fix your defiics 
and views to the objects on this ſide the 
grave. Raiſe yourſelves often in thought to 
eternity; endeavour to excite and confirm 
in yourſelves a heayenly mind, and Jet your 
whole behaviour be regulated by the future 
world. Evince in all things, even in the moſt 
deplorable events of life, that you are chriſ- 
tians, who look no: ſo much on the things 
that are ſcen, as on thoſe that are not ſeen. 
Do honour to the religion you profeſs by x 
ttcady and cheartul virtue, and take faſt 
hold on the hope that Chriſt has given you. 
It will not fail you, even in death; and you 
will enter, rejoicing, into the kingdom of 
your God. | 
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| Man is like a thing of nought ; his time paſſetl; 
away like a ſhadow. Plalm cxliv. 4. 
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NC THING is by many perſons more 
thoughtleſsiy laviſhed away than their 
time. They hold nothing to be more in- 
fgnificant than an hour, a day, or a week. 
Therefore, as they have always time enough 
for every thing, they drive every thing off 
from one time to another, and take no ac- 
count of its loſs. Therefore it is that time 
ſeems, by their feelings, ſo tedious in its 
progreſs, hangs often heavy on their hands, 
and makes them anxiouſly long for each 
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ſucceſhve change or ſection of it. There 
fore it is, that they are fo ſedulouſly atten- 
tive to the means of ſhortening their time, 
and ſo eager to ſeize on any thing that pro- 
miſes them this favour. Theretor:, every 
diſhpation, every company, every amuſe- 
ment, every greater or leſſer public ſpec- 
tacle, be it never ſo terrifying or alarming, 
finds fo hearty a welcome. M ould onc not 
imagine that perſons who think in this man- 
ner were ſure of their lives for hundreds or 


thouſands of years to come, and that the 


proſpect of this long continuance filled 
them with perturbation and horror? And 
yet theſe are beings of veſterday, and will 
probably ſee nothing of to-morrow | Men, 
whoſe time flits away like a ſhadow } Men, 
whoſe longeſt life is as ſhort as it is uncer- 
rain, and who even themſclyes but too fre— 
quently complain of the brevity. and uncer- 
tainty of it! Whence, then, this dircct con- 
tradiction to themſclves? How can oue 
and the ſame ſubje& have ſuch oppofite 
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qualities, and occaſion ſuch oppoſite judge- 
ments? Becauſe it is not always ſeen in the 
ſame point of view, not always enjoyed by 
the ſame meaſure and rule; becauſe it is 
not always judged of by what in and of it- 
ſelf it is, but according to the preſent ſen- 
timents a man has of it, and the uſe to 
which he applies it. Is the time till future, 
do whole months and years lie ſtill between; 
then its tedious approach makes the man 
of the world impatient : is it preſent, and 
he knows not well how to employ it; then 
the weight of it is a burden: is it paſt, has 
it ſlipped from him unuſed and unenjoyed ; 
then he laments the ſhortneſs and velocity 
of it : mere miſtakes, which he alone 
avoids; who knows how to eſtimate the 
value of time, and conſtantly to make a 
good uſe thereof. To him the time that is 
allotted him on earth is of the utmoſt im- 
portance, as he underſtands its deitination 
and employment, and in the application of 


it has both of them conſtantly in view. 
TS: The 
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The time of our life upon earth is im- 
portant, it is of great value, 2s it is ſhort, 
and of uncertain duration, He need not 
be very choice of his time, and might be 
tomewhat prodigal of it, who had ſome 
thouſands of years to live, and was ſure of 
his life! But by no means he who can 
ſcarcely count fo many days, and cannot 
reckon upon one with any afſurance ! Yes, 
ſhort is the longeſt life of man, and very 
few of the ſpecies attain to the utmoſt limits 
of it. Numbers are obliged to quit the 
courſe, while yet they have ſcarce entered 
upon it; have hardly advanced a few fteps, 
ere they know any thing either of its ten- 
dency, or its pleaſures, or its forrows. And 
how many others are ſnatched away by 
death, before they have left the half of it 
behind, and come at once to the goal they 
thought ſuch a diſtance off! And what are 
even ſeventy or eighty years to fuch as have 
r aſſed them? Are they any thing more than 


a trauſieat morning's dream to a being that 
looks 
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looks for immortality, and feels inexhauſ- 
tible powers and inſatiable deſires within 
him ? And who of us all can tell whether 
he ſhall dream out this dream, or whether 
he ſhall not much ſooner wake in another 
ſcene of things? Who of us knous whe- 
ther the preſent year may not be the laft, 
whether the preſent day may not be the laſt 
to him? As certainly as we are all here at 
preſent alive, ſo certainly will more than 
one of us be no longer on the earth by the 
end of this year. And this may be the 
portion of the youngeſt, the healthieſt, the 
ſtrongeſt, as well as the aged and infirm ; 
it may attack any one of us, however great 
the ſenſation of his vital powers may be at 
preſent | Ard muſt not the time, which is 
ſo ſhort and uncertain, be of great value to 
us? Can we afford to ſquander any of it 
away? Can ue allow any of it to run to 
waſte? Did the youth know, thar, even in 


the ſpring tide of his life, he may become 
a prey to death; that he may bloſſom here, 
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but not bear fruit; did the man reflect that 
he may not reach the pinnacle of extreme 
old age; that he may be thrown into the 

grave in the midſt of his courſe ; how very 
differently would both the one and the other 
apply and enjoy their appointed time! 
how carefully would the former cheriſh and 
guard, in the bloom of his life, the inno- 
cence that is to be the ground of his bliſs 
in a better world! and how zealouſly would 
the other ſtrive to anſwer his vocation ! 
But does either the one or the other know 
the contrary of this, with any affurance ? 
Can the former reckon, with certainty, on 
ſeeing the ſummer? can the latter, on ſeeing 
the autumn of his life? And fhould nor 
both of them, then, ſo uſe the few uncer- 
tain years they have to live, as though 
every one of them were the laſt ? 


The time of our life on carth is, farther, 
very important, it is of great value, as it 
fleeth away with incredible ſpecd. Place 

thy ſelt 
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thyſelf upon the margin of the rapid tor- 
rent; obſerve with what inceſſant force one 
drop purſues another, one wave drives on 
another, how every moment the ſurface of 
the ſtream is changed, how foon and how 
far what thou ſaweſt but now is rolled away 
beyond the fight, and how it flows together 
to the larger river, and then, with the river 
ittelt, is abſorbed in the ocean; then wilt 
thou have a fimilitude of the velocity with 
which thy hours, thy days, thy years, flow 
away. Yes, every thing, as it were, adds 
fleetneſs to time! M hat a confiderable por- 
tion of it are we robbed of by ſleep, the 


brother of death! How cloſe together, 


how blended, are commonly the moment 
of being awake and the firſt inſtant of fleep ! 
How imperceptible, how totally effaced 
from our remembrance, how completely 
annihilated is the ſeparation between them! 
And then the various and ſucceffive affairs 
ot lite, which admit of no delay, conſtantly 
purſuing, and driving each other on; the 

daily, 
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daily, the hourly reyolutions and changes 
of every thing about us; our own reſtleſs 
endeavours after ſome end, after greater 
activity and happineſs, after new pleaſures 
and proſpects ; the multitude and variety 
of views, of projects, of concerns, of ex- 
pectations, of obſtacles, of impulſes, of 
joys and ſorrows, which are continually 
meeting, purſuing, overtaking, or impeding 
us in the path of life; how much muſt 
theſe accelerate the race of time! Yes, 
rapid, inconceivably rapid, is its current! 
Ere we have looked about us, it is gone; 
ere we have made up our minds, the op- 
portunity for doing or enjoying good is 
paſt. Nothing can detain its flight, nothing 
abate the rapidity of its courſe. Tireſome 
as it may frequently ſeem, in regard to our 
wiſhes and expectations, fo quickly is it 
elapſed when once it is arrived; and he 
who knows not how to prize its worth, and 
docs not feel its value, he who. does not 
account of hours and moments as well as 


of 
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of days and years, to him will the greater 
part of it flow on unuſed and unenjoy ed. 


The time of our life on earth is of con- 
ſequence: thirdly, it is of great value, as it 
is irrevocable. Once paſt, it is gone for 


ever. Once elapſed, unuſed and unenjoyed, 


it is fot ever loſt. No remorſe, no tears, 
no lamentations, can recall it from the 
gulph of the paſt. Where is the year we 
finiſh to day? where is the hour we com- 
plete this moment? Can we live or enjoy 
either the one or the other again ? O, young 
man, where is the period of thy guiltleſs 
childhood? Where are the days of thy 
blooming youth, O thou that art arrived 
at manhood 2 Where is the whole of thy 
life-time, thy childiſh, thy youthful, thy 
manly, thy advanced age, O thou that art 
full of years, who trembleſt on the brink 
of the grave? Is not the childhood of the 
youth, the youth of the man, the whole 
life-time of the aged, for ever elapſed, irre- 

vocably 
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vocably elapſed and gone? Which of them 
all can ſet out upon his courſe afrefl;, ar 
only tread one pace of it again? Thou 
wiſheſt in vain, O thou who haſt triſted and 


ſquandered away thy youtb, or ſpent thy 
beſt years in the ſervice of folly and vice, 


in vain doſt thou wiſli theit return; in vain 
doſt thou repine at the inconceivable velo- 
city with which they eſcaped thee ; in vain 
dolt thou deplore thy levity, thy heedleſſ- 
neſs, and the miſuſe thou haſt made of the 
faireſt ſeaſon, the beſt years of thy lite! 
Their loſs is irrecoverable ; the ceaſeleſs 


torrent of time has carried them away, and 


nothing can repair the damage thou haſt 
thus brought on thyſelf. The time that is 


Kill before thee, thou mayſt more wiſely 
and better employ, and thereby become 


happier ; but the hours, the days, the years, 


that are once behind thee, are no more in 


thy power, and the detrimental effects of 
the unemployment or abuſe of them can 
never be wholly removed. And muſt nor 

the 
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the time that is ſo irrevocable, the loſs of 
which is ſo irreparable, be of great im- 
portance and of great value in our eyes? 
We ſhould, ſurely, be as cautious and pro- 
vident as poſſible in the management of 
what we may ſo eafily neglect and loſe, but 
which cannot with impunity be neglected 
and loft, 


The time of our life on earth is, fourth- 


ly, important; it has a great value, as it is 


granted us for the purpoſe of executing a 
number of weighty and dithcult matters. 
Oh, how much have we all to do in this 
ſhort ſpace of life, if we applied it to the 
ends for which it is given, if we would be 
and become here what we are called to be 
and to become! To ſatisfy our animal 
wants, to procure us food and raiment, to 
ſupport our terreſtrial life, to purſue ſome 
art or trade; to provide for the maintenance 
of our family, to promote the public wel- 
fare, and to perform a certain part therein 

; this 
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this is not all, this is not the chief of what 
we have here to perform and bring to 


fect! To theſe purpoſes we have no need 


of all the great capacities and powers we 
have received of the Creator, of all the 
means to higher perfection and happineſs 
of which he has made us ſuſceptible !' No; 
here we are to become rational, wiſe, and 
virtuous creatures; here we are to get the 
better of our animal propenſities, to govern 
ourſelves, to think and live by principles; 
here we are to love God and our brethren, 
to direct all our inclinations and defires to 
the beſt and worthieſt objects, to ſeek our 
ſatisfaction in juſtice and beneficence, to re- 


_ fine and ennoble our taſte, to ſtudy to em- 


ploy all our capacities and powers in the 
beſt manner, and by theſe means to prepare 
ourſelves for the employ ments and plea- 
fures of a highec life. And are theſe, truly, 
things that are ſo quickly, ſo eaſily effected? 
Is this, truly, the work of a tew hours or 


days? Do they not require many and reite- 


rated 
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rated attempts, continued practice, inceſ- 
ſant application? Have we not many both 
inward and outward impediments and diffi- 
culties to encounter by the way? Can we 
ever, in all theſe particulars, become ſo 
expert, ſo complete, that we cannot ſtill 
become more apt and more perfect? Are' 
we not capable of a conſtantly progreſſive, 
of an unbounded perfection? And muſt 
not the time in which we have all this to 
do, and which 1s ſo ſhort and uncertain, be 
important, be precious in our fight ? Cer- 
tainly the man who degrades himſelf, in 
his thoughts, to a level with the beaſts of 
the field, and expects after death to ſhare 
their lot, may confider the time of his life 
on earth as inſignificant, and be indifferent 
to the uſe of it! But to him who reflects 
on his true appointment, who underſtands 
the dignity of the man and the chriſtian, 
who conſiders and feels his immortality, his 
affinity with ſuperior beings, and with the 
Deity himſelf, to him every day, every 

Vol. Il, [Y hour 
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hour of his earthly exiſtence, muſt and will 
be highly important. To turn it to the beſt 
account muſt and will be, at once, both his 
duty and his joy. 


A fifth circumſtance, which renders the 
time of our life on earth of much impor- 
| tance, and gives it a great value, is this: 
ſhort and uncertain and irrevocable as time 
is, yet, in every greater or ſmaller ſection 
of it, we may do much good or much evil, 
may be very ſerviceable or very hurtful. 
To this neither a whole ſtage of a man's 
life, nor whole years, nor months, are re- 
quiſite. Every day may occafion, to our- 
ſelves and others, whole centuries of hap- 
pineſs or miſery, Every hour may be the 
parent of a thouſand and a thouſand gloomy 
or pleaſant, chearful or ſorrowful, hours and 
days. They all are concatenated together, 
are all interwoven with each other, and all 
fruitful in great and important effects. 
Haſt thou laviſhed away and miſ- employed 

5 one 
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one hour, one day, one month, one year of 
thy life ; thou haſt not only loft this time, 
and loſt it for ever, but its loſs and its 
miſuſe has the moſt baneful influence of 
all thy future hours and days, and months 
and years. On the other hand, haſt thou 
well employed the prefent time, whether 
long or thort; haft thou fown good ſeed 
therein, and exercifed thyſelf in uſeful 
matters; then wilt thou reap an increaſe of 
a thoufand fold m the times to come. And 
how much good, or how much evil, how 
many generally uſeful or generally prejudi- 
cial things may we think, and will, and 
ſpeak, and defign, and do, in one fingle 
day, in one fingle hour! How often is a 
day, or an hour, a ſource of never-failing 
Joy, or of unremitting ſorrow, to ourſelves 
and others! How often is the foundation 
laid of a thouſand agreeable or diſagreeable 
ſenſations, of a thouſand laudable or ſhame- 
ful actions! How often docs a day, or an 
hour, tranquillize or diſturb, embitter or 
Ws: ſweeten 
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. ſweeten the whole ſuceeeding life! How 
often does it ſtrengthen the infirm, or ren- 
der him weaker ſtill! inſtruct or confuſe 
the ignorant! guide the innocent aright, 
or ſeduce him aſtray ! comfort the ſufferer, 
or multiply his forrows ! amend the wicked, 
or corrupt him more! rejoice or grieve the 
good! How much is frequently effected by 
one thought, one word, one opinion, - one 
action, one miſtake, or one omiſſion ! and 
how far do its effects extend! And if an 
hour or a day may be ſo-important to our- 
ſolves and to others, how important nruſt , 
whole months, whole years, how impor- 
tant muſt our whole life-time be! What 
a heavy burden of bad, of criminal at- 
tempts and actions, muſt the vicious be 
heaping upon themſelves during the whole 
courſe of it! And how rich a treaſure of 
good and divine ſentiments and actions, of 
actions that God will requite, may the vir- 
tuous be collecting together! And muſt 
not the time, wherein we may do this or 

the 
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the other, and one of which we ſhall cer- 
tainly do, be of the greateſt importauce 
to us? | 


Yes; the time of our life on earth is 
important: it is of a great value; for the 
uſe or neglect of it has an influence on all 
our future fortunes ;z their conſequences ac- 
company us into the grave, and out of the 


grave again into the regions of eternity. 


The preſent, O my chriſtian brother, is the 
ſeed-time. If thou doſt not carefully cul- 
tivate the field intruſted to thee, if thou 
doſt not ſow good ſeed therein, or ſoweſt it 
ſparingly, and doſt not guard and tend ir 
as it ſprings up and fills; then thou canſt 
not hope to reap when the ſeaſon comes; 
the crop will fail thee ; thou wilt ſuffer in- 
digence and miſery, or thou wilt reap but 
ſparingly ; thou wilt be reduced to eat the 
bitter and corrupted fruit of thy wicked 
works, This is the time of exerciſe and 
diſcipline, Here thou art to allow thyſelf 
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to be educated, formed, and improved: 
here thou art to employ thy faculties and 
powers, ta exert them as becomes a ratio- 
nal, an immortal creature; to love and to 
prize truth and virtue above all things, to 
_ rejoice in God, to obey him cheartully, and 
to ſtudy contentment and happineſs in the 
fulfilling of his will. Doſt thou not make 
this thy ſtudy, rejecteſt thou the diſcipline 
and the inſtruction of thy Father in heaven; 
doſt thou refuſe to exerciſe thyſelf in what 
is right and good: then wilt thou proceed, 
ignorant, unimproved, and unexpert, from 
the ſchool of this life, into thy ſuperior 
appointment : then, at the time of retribu- 
tion, thou haſt nothing in return for thy 
induſtry and fidelity to expect; then muſt 
thou ſuffer the penalty due to thy untract- 
ableneſs and thy diſobedience; then muſt 
thou, if thou wouldſt even there be happy, 
then muſt thou become ſo by much harder, 
much ſeverer diſcipline. Here 1s the time 
for preparation : here muſt thou learn to 
love, 
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love, and to uſe, and to enjoy, at leaſt as 
à noviciate, the occupations, the pleaſures, 
the advantages of the future life, and give 
a nobler direction to thy defires and thy 
taſte, as is fitting for that ſuperior ſtate. 
Art thou averſe to this; doſt tnou perſiſt in 
retaining thy animal, thy earthly diſpoſi- 
tions: then muſt thy delights, thy plea- 
ſures, thy happineſs, finally terminate with 
the preſent life; then art thou not ſuſcep- 
tible of the purer delights, the nobler plea» 
ſures, the exalted bliſs, which, at the time 
of enjoyment, await them who have pre- 
pared and fitted themſelves for them, But, 
well for them, eternally well, who have 
actually done ſo, and continue to do it! 
They may promiſe themſelves the richeſt 
harveſt from what they have ſown, the moſt 
glorious fruits from the docility with which 
they have allowed themſelves to be edu- 
cated, and the moſt bliſsful enjoy ment from 
their careful preparation. And muſt not 


the time, which thus determines all our fu- 
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ture condition, which procures us either 
bleſſedneſs or miſery, reward or puniſh- 
ment, *in the other world ; muſt not this 
time be important, muſt it not be of in- 
eſtimable value to us? 


But if, then, the time of our life on 
earth be ſo ſhorr and uncertain, if it flit ſo 
quickly away, if it be ſo irrevocable, if it 
be allotted for the performance of ſo many 
weighty and difficult matters; if we may, 
in every, even in the ſmalleſt ſection of it, 
do ſo much good or ſo much evil, ſo many 
generally uſeful or generally hurtful actions, 
and if the application of it have ſo great 
an influence on our future condition, Oh, 
then, conſider and uſe this time agreeably 
to its value, and the purpoſes for which it 
15 granted ! It may be huſbanded, but it 
may likewiſe be laviſhed away : it may be 
comparatively prolonged, but it may like- 
wiſe be ſhortened : it may leave veſtiges of 
its paſſage behind, which may gladden 


OUT- 
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ourſelves and others for eyer; it may like- 
wiſe be totally loſt to us and to them. The 
former is the aim and the happineſs of the 
wiſe; this the behaviour and the puniſh- 
ment of fools. O, let that be your aim, 
your moſt zealous, your inceffant aim! 
Treaſure the time, the ſhort, the uncertain, 
the fleeting, the irremeable, the important 
time you have here to live; prize each year 
of ir, each day, every hour. Be not pro- 
digal, be economical of your time, of 
which you may have ſo little left, and of 
the application whereof you muſt one day 
give an account. Let not your time pals 
unemployed, unfertilized away. Let it not 
clapſe in idleneſs or vice. Beware of trifling 
or ſquandering away the hours, the days, 
that are ſo great and important in their 
value, and irreparable in their loſs. Seize 
and ſructify every moment that is ſtill in 
your power; mark it with ſome reflection, 


with ſome action not unworthy of a man; 


and thereby give a certain fixture and d ura- 


tion 
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tion to what is fo fleeting and vain, Medi- 
tate and effect as much good as you always 
can; and though you cannot thus ftop the 
rapid progreſs of tune, yet make it me- 
morable to you, and the recollection of it a 
foundation of joy. Procraſtinate nothing; 
ſince the time is uncertain, it is not in your 
power. Do and enjoy the good to- day, which 
to-day vou are allowed to do and to enjoy; 
ſince you know not whether you will have 
time, and ability, and opportunity, for it 
to- morrow. Conſider, judge, and act, at 
preſent, as the preſent is connected with 
the future. Frequently ieflect, that ſhort- 
Iy time will be no more to you; no time 
for practice and preparation: and the more 
you have ſtill to do, in regard of your im- 
provement, haſten ſo much the more to 
finiſh this important taſk. The farther 
the day of your earthly life is already ſpent, 
ſo much the more ſedulouſly apply every 
remaining hour or moment of it to the 
performance of what you have to do, that 


you 
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you may not be unprepared when the night 
comes on wherein no man can work, And 
then, but only then, let your time paſs 
away like a ſhadow! It is not loſt; it has 
been that to you which it was appointed to 
be, what it was deſigned to procure you; 
and to time, well employed, enſu-s eter. 
nity, wherein we ſhall not lament the right 


uſe of it, wherein we ſhall inceſſantly en- 
Joy it! 


Long and bleſſèd be your days, my 
deareit companions and hearers! May 
cheorful confidence and pious joy be their 
conſtant attendants ; may hope and reliance 
on God, and the proſpect of a better life, 
ſhed light and happineſs around them ! 
Heightened by wiſdom and virtue, may 


they ſerenely glide away; free from all 


ſelf. accuſing forrows, free from reproach- 
ing and anxious cares! May no day of 
your lives paſs by unuſed and unenjcyed ; 
may none of them cauſe you perplexity 

and 
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and ſhame in the ſolemn hour of death! 
None witneſs againſt you at the day of 
judgement! But may each of them be 
marked by uſeful] employments, by ſome 
laudable action, by thankful enjoyment of 
the bounties of heaven, each be fruitful in 
bleſſed effects for the future life! Yes; 
though thort and fleeting your days on 
earth, yet may they be rich in the bleſſings 
of God, in the works of righteouſneſs, in 
the works of beneſicence and love, and 
the memorial of them be as joyful to your- 
feives as to your contemporaries, your 
children, and your deſcendants! And when, 
at. length, the laſt of the days of your life 
ſhall appear, when you are ſummoned to 
exchange time for eternity, then may the 
peace of God conſole and gladden your 
hearts, then may you take up the words of 
the triumphant apoſtle: I have fought 
the good fight ; 1 have finiſhed my courſe. 
Henceforth there is laid up for me à crown 
of righteouſneſs, which the Lard, the righ- 

teodus 
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teous Judge, ſhall give me!“ I have ſtood 
firm to God and to virtue, and ſhall re- 
ceive the prize from my Judge and my 
Father - Ves; teach us, O God, O our 
merciful Father! fo teach us to think, and 
to live, that we may paſs through the 
grave, and gate of death, into the bliſs of 
the better, the eternal life! 
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if any man will do his will, he ſhall know of 
the doctrine, whether it be of God, or whe- 
ther I peak of mvyſeif. John vu. 17. 
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JFF. 
EXPERIENCES 


"THERE are three ways of arriving 
at the knowledge of truth and cer- 
tainty; reaſon, faith, and experience. 
Reaſon lays before the inquirer certain 
general prepoſitions, received of all men, 
and fimply irrefragable. She connects and 
compares known truths together, and, by 
Juſt conſequences, produces a concluſion, 
which was either not at all, or not clearly 
enough, known before. She traces things 
up to their firſt principles, and thereby 
enlightens and explains them.—Faith reſts 
itſelf on the teſtimony of another: it exa- 
mines the accounts that are given of any 
matter, and the credibility of the witneſſes 
Yor. II. X that 
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that deliver them. It eompares the di:: 
ferent parts of the hiſlory together, and 
wHh the cireumſtances wherein they were 
performed, or happened; and when it 
finds a ſufficient capacity and integrity in 
the witneſſes, and a correſpondence in their 
narratives, it yields its acquieſcence there- 
*9.—Experience, in ſhort, inſtructs us of 
me things that fall under our knowledge, 
or by the impreſſion and effects they pro- 
duce on our eyes, our ears, or the other 


2 gans of ſenſe. She gives us allo to ob- 


forve the inward motions or alterations that 
nappen either in our ſoul or body, and 
ticreby teaches us to form a judgement 
both of our natural and our fpiritual or 
intellectual ſtate. Would we, then, render 
our knowledge as perfect as we may, we 
mult take all theſe three different ways for 
Knowing the truth, and for being certain 
ot it. And this, not merely in regard of 
auman knowledge, but it is likewiſe ne— 
: 2.14; 5 and indiſpenſable in rc gard of reli 
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zion. We muſt endeavour to obtain, not 
oniy an hiſtorical, but alſo a rational and 
-xperimental knowledge of every truth, as 
Fir as its nature, and our fituation, will 


allow. The more numerous the evidences 


we have of any matter, the greater will our 
certainty of it be, and the more completely 


Mall we be ſatisfied about it. There are, 


indeed, doctrines in religion, which ve can 
only know through faith; and the truth of 
them, in reſpec of us, depends only on 
hiſtorical narrative. But others, and thoſe 
the greateſt number, are of ſuch a nature, 


that they are likewiſe to be known by 


means of reaſon and experience; and, in 
ſuch caſes, we may very advantageoufly 
blend theſe ſeveral ways for arriving at the 
truth. Revcaled religion is chiefly founded 
on the narratives and the teſtimony of per- 
ſons who lived many ages before our times. 
Theſe perſons relate to us, in their writings, 
the ſad conſequences produced by fin, and 
the wiſe arrangements cſtabliſhed by God 
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for our reſtoration and amendment; they 


diſcover to us the counſels and determina- 


tions of the Moſt High ; thev inform us of 
the ſervice he requires of us, and delivery 
us the conditions we muſt fulfil, if we 
would partake of his favour, and be happy 
tor ever. Theſe narratives, then, are too 
important, by far, for us to receive and 
adopt them, without examining the autho- 
rity on which they ſtand. We muſt, there- 
fore, diſcuſs the characters and the credi- 
bility of the narrators on whoſe authority 
they depend, and endeavour to require a 
certainty of their truth. Theſe are the 
firſt means of arriving at knowledge and 
certainty ; and the effect will be, the intro- 
duction of faith. But our knowledge may 
be ſtill more perfect; it may be brought to 
a higher degree of evidence and certainty, 
if we purſue the other way, and conſult 
our reaſon. Though reaſon might not have 
diſcovered the doctrines of revealed reli- 
gion by her own penetration, yet may ſhe 

pro- 
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pronounce upon them after their promul- 
gation, She may deduce many of them 
from the firſt principles of human know- 
dedge. She may ſhew us their various and 
exact connection with other truths already 
known. She may reconcile the ſeeming 
contradictions between them. She may 
preſent us with new evidence for their 
truth. In ſhort, ſhe may draw many ne- 
ceſſary and important conſequences from 
them. Her concurrence makes theſe docs 
trines the more acceptable, and our cer- 
tainty of them muſt be fo much the greater, 
But here we are not to ſtop : we mult like- 
wiſe, in regard of religion, take the way 
of experience; we muſt endeavour to be- 
come certain of its truth and excellency 
by our own ſenſations. On this experi- 
mental knowledge all religion, indeed, de- 
pends ; as nothing can ſupply the' want of 
it, and as all the other kinds of know- 
ledge, unleſs they are connected with this, 
are incapable of rendering us happy, We 
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muſt, bawever, be extremely cautious on 
this head, left we deceive ourſelves, and 
fall on ſuch a path as will be very danger- 
ous both to ourſelves and others. 


That I may warn you of this wrong 
courſe, I have determined to treat ſome- 
what circumſtantially of a matter that has 
Jo great an influence on our tranquillity and 
happineſs, and to ſet it in as plain a light 
as the ſhort time allowed to theſe diſcourſes 
will permit. The words of Jeſus, which 
I have read to you, preſent us with a fit 
accation for theſe reflections. What can 
he mean but this: If you ſuffer the doc- 
trine which I deliver to you, in the name 
of God, to have its due effect upon you; 
if you follow my precepts, and reduce 


them to practice, you will infallibly feel 


their godly power; you will become better 
thereby, more tranquil, and more pious; 
you will perceive, by experience, that my 
doctrine hath a celeſtial origin; that I am 
not 
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not a mere philoſopher, but addreſs you as 
a meſſenger from God. Our Lord inti- 
mates, therefore, that a man may acquire 
an experimental knowledge of the truth of 
religion, and that it is an excellent means of 
arriving at the complete aſſurance thereof. 


Let us now inveſtigate the nature and 
quality of theſe ſpiritual experiences; and 
remark the principal rules to be obſerved 
in our judgement of them, for preſerving 
us from the ordinary miftakes thereupon. 


The term Spiritual Experience 1s gene- 
rally uſed in a very indefinite ſenſe, and 
they who boaſt the moſt about it have fre- 
quently the moſt obſcure and erroneous 
conception of it. They adorn with this 
expreſſion every feeling that is ſomewhat 
ftrong, every extraordinary motion of the 
blood, without firſt examining trom whence 
theſe feclings and emotions proceed, They 
continually confound the imagination and 

* 4 expe- 
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experience together, and often look upon 

the moſt natural changes in their body and 

mind as ſomething extraordinary and ſuper- 

natural. When they are deſired to explain 
their experiences, or to ſhew whence they 

ariſe, they evade the queſtion by declaring 

the whole of the matter to be incompre- 

henſible. But were they at the pains to 
inquire a little into their own nature, and 

inform themſelves ſomewhat of the man- 

ner wherein the foul acts upon the body, 

and the body upon the ſoul, then many of 

the incomprehenfibilities, at which they 

aſtoniſh themſelves and others, would fall 

to the ground, and they would obtain a 

complete ſolution of what they at preſent 

regard as an inexplicable myſtery, When 

we ſpeak of experiences in common lite, 

we all underſtand what the term implies, 

and what we mean thereby : we denote 

nothing elſe by it than that we feel the 

effects of particular things, and are certain 
of them. Thus we ſay, for example, the 
| | power 
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power of the ſun, the property of the air, 


the violence of the wind, and the like. 
That is, we feel the effects that theſe 
things have upon vs, the alterations they 
produce in our bodies, and we are aſſured 
of them, Apply this now to ſpiritual ex- 
periences, and you will have a plain and 
juſt comprehenſion of them. What are 
they but the teelings of the good effects 
religion has upon us, of the happy chances 
it has produced in our thoughts, our judge- 
ments, our inclinations, our actions, and 
our pleaſures? This idea is perfectly 
plain. It coincides with the nature of our 
ſoul; and we need only attentively conſi- 
der what we call ſpiritual experiences, for 
finding that they are no otherwiſe to be 
deſcribed. I will explain myſelf farther 
on this matter. The doctrines of religion 
have not only an enhightening, but allo an 
affecting and a perſuaſive power. They 
not only rectify our underſtanding, but 
they alſo ameliorate our wills. They purity 

our 
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our hearts, they determine our deſigns and 
de ſires, and move us to good and virtuous 
teſulutions. If, then, they produce in us 
ſuch effects, we ſhall! have A hvely know- 
ledge, or, which is the ſame thing, we 
ſhall acquire an experimental knowledge 
of the power and efficacy of the doctrines 
of religion. A ſew examples will ſet this 


matter in the cleareſt light. Every devout 


chriſtian conſiders the gracious diſpoſitions 
of God towards ſinners; he purſues, with 
fGlent attention, the wiſe and good methods 
which the Moft High hath ordained tor re- 
claiming and reſtoring the human race; 
he admires the preatueſs of the love dif- 
played in our behalf: he makes the appli- 
cation of it to himlelt, © Me likewiſe, 
unworthy. as 1 am,” ſays he to himſell, 
me hath God loved; even me; even on 
me hath he ſhed his compaſſions!“ Theſe 
thoughts affect him, aud fill his heart with 
the fincereſt returns of love te his ever- 
laiting Benefactor. He has thereby an ex- 

perumental 
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perimental Knowledge ot the force of what 
religion teaches us of the love of God. 
And how? He feels the good effects that 
declaration has upon him, and will thereby 
be moved to pious reſolutions. So is it 
hkewiſe with the other dodtrines of reli- 
gion. When, therefore, the conſideration 
of the indecency, the hatefulneſs, and the 
ſhameful conſequences of fin, and the ex- 
ceeding great diſpleaſure God hath towards 
it, creates in us an actual abhorrence of all 
kinds of vice; when the confideration of 
the beauty and amiableneſs of virtue, the 
reaſonableneſs and excellency of the lau- 
of God and Chriſt, and the great obliga- 
tions we arc under to our Creator and De- 
liverer, inſpires us with a predominant in- 
clination to all good, we then experience 
the ſanctifying efficacy of theſe doctrines, 
When the conſideration of the. wiſdom, 
might, and goodneſs of the Moſt High, 
the diſplay of his holy and jirreproachable 
goverument, and his fatherly care of the 
juſt; 
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juſt; when reflections on the nature and 
end of our preſent ſituation, and its con- 
nection with the future eternity, lightens 
our calamities, tranquillizes our heart, 
makes us firm and courageous in misfor- 


tune, and teaches us to truſt in the help 


of the Lord; then have we a delightful 
experience of the ſtrength of theſe conſo- 
lations ; we feel the ſolidity of the ſupport 


religion affords to mankind in afflictions. 


Spiritual experiences, then, are, in general, 
nothing more than the conſciauſneſs of the 
ſalutary effects which the maxims and 
rules of conduct, the emotions and conſo- 


lations of religion, produce in us. Theſe 


effects, however, ariſc from two different 
cauſes : one being the proper and peculiar 
force of religion, and the other the parti- 
cular affiſtance of the Spirit of God. 

* : 

The doctrines of religion have in them- 
ſelves a natural power to move, and to 


canvince all thoſe that embrace them, and 
ta 
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to direct their conduct this way or that. 
This power they have in common with all 
other truths. No ſooner have we obtained 
a plain, juſt, lively, and certain knowledge 
of ſome important truth, but immediately 
it has likewiſe a ſtronger or weaker degree 
of influence on our heart, imparting to us 
either joy or ſorrow, hope or fear, pleaſure 
or diſpleaſure, and inducing us to make a 
proper uſe of the lights we have obtained. 
Now, as the doctrines of religion are in 
their nature much greater, much more ele- 
vated, and important, than all others, as 
they ſtand in the ſtrongeſt connection with 
our preſent and future happineſs, as they 
ground their authority on a revelation 
from God, ſo muſt they neceſſarily have a 
greater power to act upon the will; and it 
is impoſſible for us to behold them with a 
certain degree of perſpicuity and energy, 
and to apply them home, without feeling 
that they have an effect upon our defires 
and averſions, our inclinations and abhor- 

rences, 
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rences, without being moved to follow the 
information we have acquired, and to make 
it the rule of our whole deportment. 


Since, therefore, what we call ſpiritual! 
experierces are produced no leſs by our 
natural faculties than the intrinſic power 
of the doctrines of the goſpel, we are not 
to wonder that we are often deceived when 
we would ſtate the peculiar cauſe of any 
ſenſation or change in our turn of mind, 
ſo long as we are unacquainted with the 
nature of the principles of ſach effects. 
We n ncither know the way in which our 
ſpirits act, nor the manner of God's pro- 
ceedings ſo thoroughly, as in all cafes pro- 
perly to diſtinguiſh them, and clearly to 
explain them, We ſhall, however, avoid 
many mitake*; we thall rightly judge of 
dur moral fats, and uncommonly facilitate 
the practice of religion, if we obferve the 
remarks and examples I ſhall now lay be- 
tore you. 

b | | [7 
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In the firſt place, we are not to take 
every good deſire or emotion we feel for 
the particular act of the Holy Ghoſt, God 
'25, indeed, all in all. His influence created 
every thing we behold; and we have to 
thank him for our exiſtence, and the pre- 
ſervation of our lives. His Providence ex- 
tends no leſs over ſpirits than over bodies. 
He maintains the powers of our fouls ac- 
cording to his Mighty Will; he elevates 
and ſtrengthens them when nd how he 
pleaſes. Our dependance is intirely on 
aim, and without him we can do nothing. 
But God acts not without means, where 
ordinary means are ſufficient to his pur- 
pole; he performs no miracle without a 
weighty cauſe, He acts with us as with 
rational beings : he will have us to uſe the 
capacities he has given us; not dealing 
with us as with machines, which require 
continually to be puſhed on, cr to be 
wound up for reaching their proper effect. 
He, therefore, that takes every lively 

thought, 
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thought, every acuter feeling excited In 4 
delicate mind by refleCting on ſome impor- 
tant truth, for the conſequences of an im- 
mediate influence of God, he plainly de- 
clares thereby that he underſtands not the 
parure of the human ſoul, that he 1s ac- 
cuſtomed to make incomprehenſible myſte- 
ries of things that are to be deduced from 
natural cauſes, and that he is poſſeſſed by 
fanatical principles. We muſt, indeed, as 
J have already remarked, attribute all that 
we think or do to God, as the Father of 
lights, from whom all good gifts originally 
proceed; but we do no honour to the Holy 
Ghoſt, we render our piety ſuſpected, and 
make religion itſelf contemptible, when 
we aſcribe to its operations all the emo- 
tions of our hearts, which are not -unfre- 
quently inordinate and impure enough. 
"I his erroncous opinion hath already given 
occaſion to many abuſes among chriſtians, 
They that ſuffer themſelves to be blinded 
thereby, generally hold their penetration, 

5 their 
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thelt undertakings, and their actions, to be 
much greater and more important than in-. 
deed they are; and it is by no means un- 
common for ſuch people to attribute to 
themſelves a certain Kind of infallibility ; 
at leaſt, it is with difficulty they can be 
brought to endure contradiction, They 
imagine it to be impottble for them to 
miſtake, when they follow their inward im- 
pulſes; and the ſingle affertion, I is jo 
with me, ſtands them in ſtead ot all ground 
for their opinions. 


In the ſecond place, we muſt carefully 
diſtinguiſh between the inſluence our natu- 
ral conſtitution, and our outward circum— 
ſtances, have upon our exerciles of picty, 
and our moral conduct, from the operations 
of religion and the Spirit of God, and not 
take them for ſpiritual experiences of a 
pecuhar order. You Enow, Sirs, that our 
foul is moſt intimately connected wich our 
body; and that no conſidetable alteration 

Vol. II. can 
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can happen to the one, but a correſpondent 
alteration is to be perceived in the other. 
When every part of our body Is in health, 
when the mixture and motion of its juices 
go properly on, when we feel neither pain 
nor languor, then our ſpirit is alert and 
active in all its functions; it operates free- 
ly, and without impediment, and it coſts 
vs no trouble to think with order and pre- 
ciſion. Reaſon, then, prevails over all the 
inferior powers of our foul, and we con- 
template the truth in an unclouded light, 
if no violent paſſions intervene. But, on 
the other hand, if ordinary or extraordi- 
nary alterations ariſe 1a our body, our un- 
derſtanding and our ſoul no longer act in 
ſo regular a manner as they were hitherto 
accuſtomed to do, For inftance, if our 
mind be affected by agreeable objects; it 
we find ourſelves in a'delightful country, 
where nature preſents herſelf in all her 
charms, and every living creature appears 
to rejoice ; if our heart be affected by the 

6 tender 
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tender melody of ſounds; then our juices 
take a quicker motion; we are tranſported 
with joy, our thoughts flow on in a more 
rapid ſucceſſion, and with increaſing viva- 


city and vigour; and, it we then reflect on 


the ſublime doctrines of religion, the plea- 
ſure we feel in them mult of neceſſity be 
uncommonly great, they muſt often be 
perfectly extatic. On tac other hand, when 
our body is attacked by any diſorder ; when 
the juices get thick, and the blood creeps 
heavily and flowly along in the veins; 
when the nerves become relaxed and feeble, 
the operations of our ſoul will be affected 
by the change. We ſhall find ic borious 
to think with order and continuity; our 
thoughts flowly ſucceed each other, with 
repeated interruptions; they will always 
have ſomething obſcure about them, and 
we ſhall endeavour in vain to render our 
comprehenſion ſo active and clear as at 
other times. The moſt important, the 
ſublimeſt truths, will then make but little 
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impreſſion on us. We may hear or read 
the moſt evident propoſitions, and yet be 
indifferent and almoſt inſenſible to them. 
We ſhall flee from joy, and fall an eaſy 
prey to prevailing ſadneſs. The ſame 
thing may, in many reſpects, be advanced 
of the outward circumſtances in which we 
are placed. When we lead an unſollicitous, 
a convenient, and a tranquil life; when we 
can enjoy the delights of friendſhip, and 
the agreeable converſation of a well-culti- 
vated acquaintance, our thoughts will cer- 
tainly flow more freely, our feelings will 
be more lively, and we ſhall confider and 
practiſe religion with greater chearfulneſs 
and ardour, than when we are oppreſſed 
by cares for food and raiment ; when we 
are in low and adverſe circumſtances, when 
one misfortune lays fiege to us after ano- 
ther; or when we are ſurrounded by de- 
ſponding perſons, and are obliged chiefly 
to frequent the melancholy. So great is 
the influence our conſtitution and our out- 
ward 
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ward circumſtances have on the offices and 
operations of our ſoul. May we not, then, 
be liable to miſtake, when we repreſent 
theſe alterations which fo naturally ariſe, 
and are fo eaſily explained, as ſupernatural 
revelations and particular iaterpoſitions of 
heaven? May we not deceive ourſelves, 
when we eſteem any more ſenfible reflec- 
tions, any more joyous ſenſation, for imme- 
diate confolations from on high, or for the 
raptures of heavenly tranſports? May we 
not be vexed and tormented, in vain, when 
we conſider the indifference and comfort- 
leſſneſs which take their riſe in the decays 
of the body as a dereliction of God, or as 
the tokens of hts diſpleaſure, and indica- 
tions of his wrath ? 


Neither are we, in the third place, to 
reckon a certain particular degree of viva- 
ciouſneſs of ſentiment as an eſſential part 
of ſpiritual experience. T his is a very 
hurtful prejudice of many chriſtians, whom, 
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however, we cannot deny to have a ſincere 
affection for virtue. They have a high 
eſtimation of ſenſible and violent feelings, 
and think their private acts of devotion 
cannot be acceptable without them. Their 
ſorrow for fin muſt be accompanied by 
burning tears; their joy in God and his 
ſalvation muſt be rapturous and extatic; 
their aſpirations after eternal felicity muſt 
be violent and tranſporting, or they think 
them of no advantage to their ſpiritual con- 
cerns; à rational abſtinence from every 
thing that 1s bad, a practical hatred againſt 
it, a liberal and confiderate defign of uni- 
formly acting in the ſervice of God and 
goodneſs, a calm reliance on the perfections 
and wile providence of the Moſt High, an 
immovable expeGation of the kingdom of 
reaſon and virtue to come, is by no means 
ſufficient for them. Their blood muſt have 
as great a ſhare in their devotion as their 
rational ſpirit, and perhaps a greater, for 
making them ſatisfied with it. How much 
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uſeleſs pains do ſuch perſons often take for 
rouzing within them ſome ſenſible and ve- 
hement ſenſation ! What diſquietude, what 
perturbation, what deſpondency, are they 
in, when they cannot raiſe their raptures to 
the height they wiſh them to attain, and 
which they often regard as indiſpenſably 
neceſſary! Many a chriſtian, with more 
fincerity than judgement, falls to prayer in 
his ſolitude; he humbles himſelf betore 


God for his manifold fins, confeſſes the 


unrighteouſneſs and infamy of his treaſons, 
abhors his failings and tranſgreſſions, and 
calls upon his God for compaſſion and 
pardon. Sin 1s, above all things, grievous 
to him ; he wiſhes for nothing ſo much as 
to be freed and purified from it; he forms 
the moſt earneſt intentions never more to 
obey his irregular deſires, but to live a life 
of righteouſneſs and piety ; he devotes 
himſelf, with all his heart, to a willing 
and faithful obedience to all the comminds 
of God. In this manner he has a rational 
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and juſt experience of the efficacy tha 
doctrines of religion poſſeſs of rendering 
their confeſſors repentant, and of defend- 
ing them from wickedneſs and fin; and he 
has a right to reſt upon them, and ftrenu- 
ouſly to ſet about reducing his good reſo- 
lutions to practice. But he is too much 
accuſtomed to ſenſitive repreſentations and 
feelings to be fatisfied with them, During 
his prayer he has felt no violent anguiſh on 
account of his fins; he has had no feeling 
of the horrors of hell; his tears would not 
flow ſo copiouſly as he could have wiſhed; 
his aſſurance of grace was not quite ſo 
ſenfible, and did not move him io forcibly, 
as in other circumſtances, and at other 
times. Theſe things fill him with diſtruſt; 
he laments over his hard and inſenſible 
heart; he bewails his deplorable derelic- 
tion of Gol; he reprobates the imperfec— 
tion of his devotion, and imagines that God 
has turned away his face from him, and 
th:t he. is utterly forſaken of heaven. 
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Theſe reflections plunge him into the deep- 
eſt diſquietudes, and render the good effects 
which religion had operated in him, at 
leaſt for a length of time, intirely fruitleſs. 
Trouble and tormenting ſollicitudes take 
poſſeſſion of his ſoul; and nothing will 
reſtore him to tranquillity and peace till 
he be able to call forth thoſe tears, and 
excite thoſe ſenſible emotions, thoſe vio- 
lent feelings, which he has hitherto endea- 
voured in vain to produce. Then, for the 
firſt time, he experiences, according to his 
idea, the bitterneſs of fin; then taſtes 
peace with God, feels a confidence of for- 
giveneſs, and then ſeems to hear the Moſt 
High calling out to him, © Thy fins are for- 
given thee,” —Bur, how liable to error is 
ſuch a conduct as this! Does religion, then, 
conſiſt in theſe ſenfual feelings, in a more 
rapid or more ſluggiſh circulation of the 
blood and the animal ſpirits? or in the 
plain and juſt deſign, the firm and ſtedfaſt 
reſolution, and the earneſt endeavour to 
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walk after its precepts? Are we not to 
worthip God in ſpirit and in truth? Is not 
the chriſtian worſhip a reaſonable ſervice ? 
Muſt we found our tranquillity, our com- 
tort, and our hopes, on things that are not 
in our power, which depend on the change- 
able conſtitution of our bodies, on the de- 
grec of our health, our outward circum- 
ſtances, and frequently even on accidents ? 
Are we to make the diſcharge of our duties 
unneceſſarily oppreſſive and hard, and 
thereby hinder our progreſs in virtue? Are 
we to live in a conſtant turmoil and con- 
fuſion, and never enjoy the pleaſing tran- 
quillity which true virtue provides for her 
friends? No. The more rational, gentle, 
and quiet our experiences of the power of 
religion be, the leſs ſenſible and eventual 
they arc, the better and more infallible 
are they. 


Fourthiy, we mult neither lay down our 
ohn experiences and feelings as a law for 
others, 
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others, nor make foreign experiences and 
feelings a law to ourſelves. The effects 
which the doctrines of religion produce in 
different men, are, as we have already no- 
ticed, as various as their temperaments, 
their ſagacity, and other circumſtances ; 
indeed, not eſſentially, but yet in quality- 
and degree. With one perſon they are 
more lively and ſenſual; with another, 
more rational and ſpiritual. Many have 
received from nature a ſoft and tender 
heart, and are moved on all occaſions in 
the moſt ſenfible manner ; their mind and 
their imagination are ever alert and buſy, 
They have an influence on all their actions. 
Do they conſider their failings and ſins? 
Sorrow pervades their foul, and burſts 
from their eyes in a torrent of tears. Do 
they repreſent to themſelves the grace of 
God, the love of the Redeemer, or the 
happineſs of heaven? they are loſt in the 
moſt pleafing admiration, and their joy 
proceeds to extify, But, are not fuch 
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chriſtians deceived, when they imagine that 
the degree of ſorrow, or of joy, to which 
they attain, is a general and effential token 
of true chriſtianity? Are they not over- 
haſty in their judgement, when they reckon 
all for unconverted and vicious men, who, 
in theſe reſpects, cannot do the like? We 
muſt therefore never conclude, from what 
we feel and experience, that all ſincere 
worſhipers of God and Chriſt ought to 
feel in the fame manner and the ſame de- 
gree, No more muſt we take the expe- 
riences of others tor the unqualiſied model 
of our imitation. Many a fincere chriſtian, 
by not attending to this rule, has embar- 
raſſed himſelf in the greateſt difficulties, 
He reads, or he hears, that this or the 
other ſaint, in his penitence, fell into an 
uncommon and continued ſorrow ; that he 
felt an extraordinary remorſe, and for a 
long time was inconſolably afflicted, and, 
day and night, lamented and bewailed his 
fiaz—and the like. From want of know- 

ledge, 
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ledge, he conceives this to be a neceſſary 
part of real repentance, and that he mult 
experience the very ſame before he can 
properly ſay he is converted, Accordingly 
he torments himſelf fo long, till he thinks 
he is come up to the pattern before him; 
let his nature and conſtitution oppoſe itſelf 
as ſtrongly as it may. But can ſuch violent 
and unnatural feelings deſerve the name of 
ſpiritual and godly experiences of the 
power of religion? Can you poſſibly ima- 
gine, Sirs, that theſe agitations can Le 
agreeable to the Creator of our frame, who 
requires of us a voluntary worſhip and a 
rational obedience? Certainly not. He has, 
indeed, patience with theſe infirmities; but 
they are contrary to his deſigns, in oppoſt- 
tion to his will, and can only tend to the 
prejudice of him that entertains them, 


Laſtly, in theſe ſpiritual experiences we 
mult never forget the enlightening of our 
mind, and the ule of our reaſon, This 
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is a common fault with numbers of chtiſ- 
tians. They are ſo much employed in ex- 
citing ſenſual ſenſations in themſelves, and 
in obtaining what they often falſely term 
ſpiritual experience, that they give them- 
ſelves little or no concern about cultivating 
the nobler part of their being, their ratio- 
ral ſpirit, and bringing it to a higher de- 
gree of perfection. They prefer the vio- 
lent ebullitions of their blood to the tran- 
quil operations of reaſon, and ſeem to be 
all ſenſation. Their knowledge is, there- 
fore, generally very obſcure and imperfect; 
they regard the augmentation and im- 
provement of it as merely a bye- work of 
little importance. Their feelings compen- 
ſate the injuries of ignorance and error: 
they think ſentiment the ſafeſt guide. Nay, 
they go ſo far as to ſcorn the ſuggeſtions of 
reaſon, and take all poſſible care not to 
make uſe of her precepts, or follow her 
light. Such diſpoſitions naturally lead to 
fanaticiſm, and to all the extravagances 

attend- 
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attendant on it. So ſoon as we neglect the 
uſe of reaſon, we are immediately in dan- 
ger of being deceived and ſeduced by our 
own hearts. Experience and fancy may be 
eaſily confounded in a warm imagination: 
how are we to diſcriminate them from cach 
other, unleſs we are guided in our judge- 
ment by an enlightened and a trained un- 
derſtanding? And what is all our religion 
and virtue, if it be not founded on know- 
ledge and certainty? Can we emancipate 
ourſelves from the bonds of ſuperſtition, if 
we act not from argument, but merely 
from impulſe? Indeed, the more clear our 
knowledge is, the more juſtly and folidly 
we accuſtom ourſelves to think ; ſo much 
the more gentle and orderly will our emo- 
tions be, ſo much the miore rational and 
conſiſtent our ſpiritual experiences. Bur, 
even this brings us nearer to perfection; it 
gives our worſhip and our virtue a real 
value; it renders our conduct harmonious, 
and fits us thereby, by degrecs, for thar 
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pure and exalted devotion in which the 
inhabitants of heaven are employed. 


Theſe, Sirs, are the principal rules we 
mult obſerve, in regard to ſpiritual expe- 
riences, if we would be ſafe from the ex- 
travagancies of ſuperſtition, and the follies 
of fanaticiſm. 


You will much miſtake my meaning, 
however, if you draw from it this falſe 
concluſion ; that all that is hereby ſaid of 
ſpiritual experience reſts on the imagina- 
tion alone, and that the bare knowledge 
of religion is ſufficient to ſalvation. No. 
No one can be a true chriſtian, who does 
not confeſs and experience the godly in- 
fluence of the doCtrines of Jeſus, and dif- 
play the fruit of them in his whole deport- 
ment. Your knowledge, chriſtians, muſt 
be lively and active; you muſt moderate 
our affection for earthly things; you muſt 
purity your hearts, and direct ycur inclina- 

dions 
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tions to worthy objects; you muſt r-form, 
regenerate, and amend, and regulite every 
part of your conduct, if you would be 
happv. Try yourſelves by theſe marks, 
and reſt not in the outward privileges and 
tokens of chriſtians. If you can reflect 
upon fin without hatred and abhorrence, 
on goodnels and virtue without citeem and 
love; on the favour of God, and the ex- 
ample of jeſus, without admiration and 
gratitude ; and the bliſs of heaven, without 
aſpirations after it ; if all theſe have but a 
fecble or no influence at all on your refo- 
lutions and actions, vou arc then of the 
number or thoſe hypocrites who deny by 
their works what they confeſs. in their 
words.—Woruld you avoid the dreadful 
lot, which, as ſuch, you inuft expect tor 
eternity, expanc nds bcarts to the ſalu- 
tary eflects of the re! pon of jeſus. let 
the doctrines it teacues us be powerful in 
you. Folion their ſuggeſtions, and teltify 
the integrity of pour faith by an unremit— 
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ted ardour in all good works. Call upon 
God for his powerful aſſiſtance in theſe ar- 
duous endeavours, and beware of grieving 
the ſpirit of grace by pertinacious oppoſi- 
tion. | hus will you know, as our Saviour 
declares, that his doctrine is from God. 
You will remember that it has the power 
to render its fincere followers virtuous, 
holy, tranquil, chearful, and happy ; that 
it will ſupport you in ail trials, and com- 
fort you in all afflictions ; that it will not 
leave you even in the ſhades of death; and 
that you will thereby obtain the actual poſ. 
ſ{cffion of that vaſt felicity it aflures us of. 
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